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THE WINDS OF GOD. 


BY MES. MERRILL E. GATES. 


As life I draw, O God, from winds that pour 
Free, strong, exultant, from this billowy sea, 
So draw I life from Thine eternity, 

The while I walk along its mighty shore. 

Fresh winds, Thy deep of being evermore 
Wafts buoyant, boundless with Thy life to me. 
Finite I live on Thine infinity, 

And mortal immortality adore. 


From off eternity the breezes blow 








Which bear me life from Thee. Nor feelI fears | 


Since Thine unfathomed, endless life can know 
No change; may I but live by what appears 
So vast—so restless in its ebb and flow— 
And breathe blest airs blown from eternal 
years! 
-*e+ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Sir Henry Parkes, the oldest and most 


introduced a bill for parliamentary suf- 
frage for women, in the Legislature of 
New South Wales. He made a brave de- 
fence of the bill, but on the final vote it 
was lost, 57 to 34 Among the leading 
women who favor the movement there ap- 


pears the name of Lady Jersey. Thecham- | 


pionship of the bill by such an advocate as 
Sir Henry Parkes is considered the next 
best thing to the passage of the bill itself. 


+++ 
*<e+ 





The Wesleyan Conference, at Notting- 
ham, England, has just adopted an impor- 
tant social purity report. Itcovers a wide 
field, and puts this great body of Chris- 
tians squarely behind the movement every- 
where spreading to make the world cleaner. 
The report stands by the law in India, 
which forbids the marriage of girls before 
they are twelve years of age. It calls 


upon Parliament to prevent British officers | 


from marrying Burmese women and then 


abandoning them and their children when | 
It re- | 


the officer removes to other parts. 
joices that the new tariff bill of the United 
States prohibits the importation of obscene 
books. It recommends the promotion of 
White Cross Associations. 
against the return into public life of men, 


been held last November. A complete re- 
port of the important work accomplished 
since then, both in this country and Eu- 
rope, will be presented. 


i 





The Georgia Legislature, now in sess ion 
has many important measures under con- 
sideration. Bills are pending to provide 
for the increase of the common school 
fund, so that the term of public schools 
may be increased from three months to 
six or eight months; to establish a normal 
school, and thereby hold the State’s por- 
tion of the Peabody fund; to regulate the 
sale of liquors and cigarettes; and to es- 
tablish a reformatory for juvenile offend- 
ers. One of the wisest acts of this Legis- 
lature is a recent order directing the com- 
plete separation of the men and women 
convicts. This can very easily be made, 
since out of the 1,763 convicts in the State, 
only forty-six, all colored, are women. 

died 

The Georgia Legislature is also investi- 
gating the effect of smoking cigarettes, 
and has received opinions from physicians 
all over the State. Judging from these, 
there must be many brains growing very 
soft, unless, as one physician wrote, the 
softening took place before any one began 
smoking them. This physician could not 
give an opinion as to the effect on tbe 
brain, as he had never seen anyone with 
brains smoke a cigarette. 

———_?* 

Miss Emma R. Steiner, of New York, 
has composed and scored an opera called 
‘‘Fleurette.” All the managers declined 
to give hera hearing, so she went ahead on 
her own account, enlisted financial back- 
ing from well-known men, and on next 
Monday evening, Aug. 24, she will appear 
at the Standard Theatre as conductor of 
her opera at its first production. 


++ 
+o+ 


Miss Charlotte H. Allen has made ar- 
rangements to give her ‘‘History of Mar- 
riage,” or ‘‘Marriage Dramas,” as she now 
calls it, in Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
Oct. 27, to continue through the week. 
The ladies of the Homceopathic Hospital, 
in that city, hope to make several thou- 
sand dollars. In Brooklyn, N. Y., Miss 
Allen will present her entertainment in 
the Academy of Music, which holds 2 500 
people, on Dec. 18 and 19. This will be 











experienced statesman in Australia, has | for the benefit of the Training School for 


Young Girls. Great improvements have 
been made in this artistic performance. 
The revels of the torch-boys in the Jewish 


scene, an Indian dance in the Pocahontas, . 


with many minor additions, have relieved 

its gravity without iojuring its wonderful 

color effect and beauty of grouping. 
—_———_ + oe —___—__- 

A premium on spinsterhood is offered in 
Michigan, through a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, which holds that, accord- 
ing to the laws of that State, the wife’s 
earnings belong to her husband, and that 
she cannot collect her wages from her em- 
ployer by suit. Sarah J. Barnes nursed 
the late Robert S. Moore, of Detroit, dur- 
ing an illness of nine months. After Mr. 
Moore’s death the executors declined to 
pay her bill, and she brought suit against 
the estate. The defence set up was that a 
married woman’s earnings belong to her 
husband, and that he, and not Mrs. Barnes, 
should have been the plaintiff. The Circuit 
Court upheld the plea of the defendants, 


| and the Supreme Court affirmed the judg- 


It protests | 


proved in open court to have been guilty | 


of immorality, and authorizes its Social 
Purity Committee to consider the relation 
of personal character to public life. 


The | 


report touches many other topics. It shows | 


an earnest interest in very important and 
delicate questions of general interest. 


~~ 
se 





The Pennsylvania Republican platform, 
adopted at Harrisburg, Aug. 19, claimed 


that the party ‘“‘has enacted a law having | 


in view an absolutely pure and unrestricted 
ballot,” and it pledged the party to make 
“such changes, if any, as a practical appli- 
cation of the law may prove to be essen- 
tial to a fuller accomplishment of its pur- 
poses.” 
platform includes woman suffrage. But it 
was not so intended. More’s the pity! 


~~ 
> 


The National Board of Lady Managers 
for the World’s Fair has been called to 
meet in Chicago, Sept. 2. This is the sec- 
ond meeting of the board, the first having 





If words have meani his | 
S| following to the women designers of 





ment. The newspaper in which we find 
this report, remarks: 


The consequence of this judgment is that 
it is no longer a discharge to pay a mar- 





ried woman for work done by her, if she | 


has a husband, unless it can be proved that 
she acted as her husband's agent. The 
earnings of a wife belong to her husband, 
to do as he pleases with them. 

But it is silent regarding the injustice 
and disability imposed upon the wife. 
One of the results of the higher education 
of women is that they become informed 
regarding their own legal status, and the 
thousands of bright Michigan girls who 
have graduated from Ann Arbor, Albion, 
Hillsdale, and other colleges, and who are 
engaged in teaching or other profitable 
occupations, may consider this decision as 
an obstacle to marriage. 


Mrs. President Palmer has issued the 





America : 


The Board of Lady Managers require an 
official seal, and invite the women designers 
of America to make competitive sketches 
suitable for this purpose. The design 
must be about two and one-half inches in 
diameter, circular in shape, and may be 
drawn in outline, painted in water-color, 





or modelled in plaster. The legend, ‘Board 
of Lady Managers of the World’s Colum- | 
bian Commission, created by act of Con- 
gress, U. S. A., organized 1890,” must be 
shown on the outer edge of the seal. The 
president can only offer the small honor- 
arium of fifty dollars for the accepted de- 
sign, but it is hoped that the smallness of 
this sum will not be weighed as against 
the credit awaiting the successful artist. 
Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens will be re- | 
quested to make the selection from three 
of the best designs. All drawings or mod- 
els must bear a motto, and be accompanied 
by a letter giving name and address. 
These must be sent in by Sept. 2, 1891, ad- | 
dressed to the Board of Lady Managers of 
the World’s Columbian Commission, Chi- 
cago. 





o> 


SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 


Women were present at the recent Pro- 
hibition State Nominating Convention, in 
Nebraska, as delegates and speakers. Mrs. 
Caroline Woodward, of Seward, was nom- 
inated for Regent of the State University, 
Three of the committee of nine on plat- 
form were women. The platform de- 
clares that ‘‘no citizen should be deprived 
of the franchise by reason of sex.” 

At the Georgia Temperance Convention, 
Mrs. M. L. McLendon, of Atlanta, spoke 
in behalf of the W. C. T. U., and in the 
course of her remarks, emphasized the 
need of the ballot for women. Mrs. Mc- 
Lendon contributed an article of over two 
columns, entitled ‘‘The Woman’s Age,” to 
the Sunny South, of Aug. 1. In it she re- 
views the objections to, and the reasons 
for, woman’s enfranchisement. She claims 
that, under the U. S. Constitution and the 
Fifteenth Amendment, women are justly 
entitled to the ballot. The Sunny South is 
one of the leading weekly papers of 
Atlanta. Its editor, Col. John H. Seals, 
in his address before the Alumnz of the 
Wesleyan Female College, at Macon, cre- 
ated a stir by declaring: “If there are any 
people on this earth who are going to be 
heard, it is our women, and I say, let them 
sing and pray and preach, if they wish 
to.” 

At the Council Biaffs, Ia , Chautauqua, 
Mr. W. T. Steadman, editor of The Jilus. 
trated West, of Omaha, Neb., gave an 
earnest address on the ‘‘Emancipation of 
Women.” It was received with so much 
interest, that it is thought a debate on the 
subject will be arranged for at the next 
assembly. 

Woman suffrage was referred to with 
expressions of favor in the Fourth of July 
addresses of Hon. F. H. Harden, of Aber- 
deen, So. Dak., and of Mrs. Fannie Mc- 
Cormick, at Manhattan, Kan. 

At the District Grange held at Henry, 
Ill., July 23, W. H. Parkinson, in an essay 
on ‘‘Farm Life,” referred to the equality 
of women in the Grange, and asked: 

Is it not a little humiliating to American 
women, considering their exalted station 
everywhere; women in the pulpit, women 
in the editorial chair, women in the lec- 
turer’s field, women as professors in col- 
leges, women labeled M. D., women at the 
bar, when asked who are the people that 
do the voting, must come down from their 
pinnacle of business sagacity, of science, 
and of learning, and reply: Every one but 
criminals, women, and idiots? 

At Macon, Ill., Aug. 7, Miss Carrie 
Prince gave a stirring address on woman 
suffrage to a good audience. On the same 
evening, ata public reception tendered to 
ex-Gov. Hubbard, of Texas, at Virginia, 
Ill., Mrs. Helen M. Gougar spoke on equal | 
suffrage. At the Industrial Chautauqua at | 
Bloomington, Ill., Aug. 12, Mr. W. H. | 
Boles advocated woman suffrage in an 
address on ‘‘Reforms and How to Get 
Them.” F. M. A. 





+++ 
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THE ABBY MAY HOME. 


Miss Emily L. Austin, well known in 
her long and devoted work for the freed- 
men, says: 


On leaving Knoxville, in May, I made a 
short visit to Hampton, and while there 
became interested in a plan which General 
Armstrong had in mind. It is to have a 
girls’ home, where ten or twelve girls ata 
time may live, changing the inmates often 
enough to give all the girls of the senior 
class the advantage of home life for three 
or four months of the year, and to unite 
with this a kitchen for the cooking-classes 
of the Normal School, and a Holly Tree Inn 
for girls. 

It is desirable to have a lady in connec- 
tion with the home who would have a spe- 
cial, personal interestin the girls, and time 
enough to make the life there more like a 
small family than is possible with the large 
numbers who are gathered in the Normal 
School. The pian appealed to me as an 
opening for me to continue in the work, 
and in order to do this a small building is 
necessary. 

My most valued friend, Miss Abby W. 
May, of Boston, had in her lifetime two 
objects of interest which are combined in 
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this project. She was a warm friend of 
the colored people, and had a strong inter- 
est in young girls. Her personal influence 
over a number of girls, who yearly col- 
lected at a little sea-side place in Maine, 
came into my mind one day as I heard 
General Armstrong speak of what he hoped 


| to accomplish, and I thought how fitting 


it would be to name this place “the Abby 


| May Home,” and to build it in memory of 


our departed friend. [ feel that many of 
the Prout’s Neck girls, who gathered in 
that upper chamber from summer to sum- 
mer, will be glad to contribute from homes 
of their own to put up and furnish at 
Hampton this memorial home for girls, and 
to interest themselves in it by gifts of 
reading matter, or of new games, perhaps 
by a visit in person, or in any way that 
would identify them with the young girls 
just entering life. ‘She being dead yet 
speaketh” isthe verse which suggests it- 
self. I would be glad to interest those 
who have so long sustained my school at 
Knoxville, in both branches of this new 
work, as a home and as a cooking-school. 
I urge any who can give large or small 
sums to send the money to meat any time 
during the summer, at Mendham, Morris 
County, N.J., or to General Armstrong, 
at Hampton, Va., stating the object for 
which it is given. 


This plan will appeal with special force 
to the many friends of Abby W. May. 
Such an institution, bearing her name, 
would be a worthy memorial of her noble 
and unselfish life. Cc. W. 





++——__- — 


WHAT IT COST TO BE A WOMAN. 
WHITE Rock, NEv., AuG. 10, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

My experience may be used as an argu- 
ment in favor of equal rights. The facts 
are these: 

Two years ago I received an appoint- 
ment to teach in the intermediate depart- 
ment of the Tuscarora schools, in this 
State, at eighty dollars per month. Havy- 
ing given satisfaction, I was reappointed. 
During my term, the principal (a man) 
proving incompetent, and in view of my 
seventeen years’ experience, and life diplo- 
ma from the State Board of Education, I 
was promoted to the principalship of the 
schools at a salary of one hundred and ten 
dollars per month. I was led to believe 
that if I succeeded I should be favored 
with the position again. 

I did succeed, as each member of the 
board, the patrons of the school, and the 
grown pupils will testify. The school was 
under better discipline than it had been 
under the male principal. But the board 
discriminated against me in favor of a 
man. He was a non-resident. My home 
and two babies were in the town, and I 


had no other means of support. 
Mrs. F. B. 





+ 


++ 
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SCHOOL ELECTION IN MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT, AUG. 18, 1891. 


Bditors Woman's Journal : 

On the 7th of September, there will oc- 
cur in the townships of Michigan an elec- 
tion of members of the School Board. At 
this election women are entitled to vote 
if parents or guardians of children, or 
owners of any property real or personal, 
however small, and they are also eligible 
to office. 

Women in the townships should use 
this right, and should put into office the 
most capable person (man or woman) in 
the district. They should confer before the 
election as to the most suitable person, 
and when there is a woman in the district 
capable and willing to assume the office, 
efforts should be made to secure her elec- 
tion. Women are frequently too distrust- 
ful of their abilities, and too willing to 
give way to others. 

Women of Michigan, attend the school 
election, and vote. The law has recognized 
your right; your own consciences should 
recognize your duty. 

In many parts of the State women have 
attended to this duty; but in some dis- 
tricts they have been indifferent. We trust 
the reports will show that at the election, 
on September 7, the women of Michigan 


did theirduty. HELEN P. JENKINS, 
President Michigan E. 8. A. 





++ 
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SOUTHERN CONVENTIONS NEXT WINTER. 


Several of the Southern States are going 
to have woman suffrage conventions dur- 
ing the coming winter. In the Jefferson 
Democratic platform, universal suffrage is 
an openly-declared plank, and women are 
awaking to that fact. From every State 
in the South requests have gone forth for 
literature and speakers, and it is in re- 
sponse to this earnest feeling that conven- 
tions have been arranged. They will prob- 
ably last from two to four days each, and 
some of the best Southern speakers will be 
present.—New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss SALLIE SMITH, a young lady archi- 
tect. of Birmingham, Alabama, was one of 
the most creditable competitors for the 
prize design of the Women’s Building for 
the World’s Fair. 


Mrs. ZARA A. WILSON, of Lincoln, 
Neb., who recently took the lawyer’s 
degree, is contributing to the Round Table 
of the Nebraska State Journal a series of 
articles on the legal status of women in 
her state. 


Miss CORNELIA JAMES, professor of Eng- 
lish at the Commercial Academy at Fiume, 
has the double honor of being the only 
woman in the Austrian empire to hold a 
professorship in the public schools for 
boys, and the only woman presented to the 
Austrian emperor at the levee in Fiume. 


Mrs. McMAsrTers, of Toronto, Canada, 
upon the death of her husband gave up 
her elegant home for a woman’s college. 
It is called ‘‘Moulton Ladies’ College.” 
It began with 40 pupils and now has 100, 
taught by women professors. Mrs. 
McMasters is active in many reform move- 
ments. 


Miss DOLLIE SmitTH, of Searsport, one 
of Maine’s most talented artists, has died, 
aged sixty-seven. She had occupied 
studios in New York and Boston. Among 
the more notable of her works was the 
painting from Longfellow’s poem ‘‘Hiawa- 
tha,”’ which occupied a prominent position 
in the Memorial Hall exhibition at Phila- 
delphia. 


Miss YSUNE WATANABE, one of the 
earliest graduates from the Kobe Home, 
Japan, and a member of the last class at 
Carleton College, Wisconsin, has been 
addressing churches throughout the State, 
preparatory to returning to her native 
land. She has been instrumental in 
awakening much interest in Christian 
education in Japan. 


Miss ALICE C. FLETCHER has her head- 
quarters at Fort Lapnai, idaho, where she 
is making the allotment of lands to the 
Nez Perces Indians. Much of her time 
she is going in her wagon over mountains 
and through canons, living in a tent at 
night. She is daily surrounded by In- 
dians, and is ably filling one of the most 
difficult and laborious positions under the 
government. 


Mrs. SALLIE SAWYER, of London, Ky., 
wife of the presiding elder of the Ken- 
tucky Conference of the Southern Metho- 
dist Church, has just written an instruc- 
tive pamphlet on the ‘‘Co-education of 
the Sexes,” looking to the opening of all 
educational institutions in Kentucky to 
women. Mrs. Sawyer is a good speaker 
and has done much to establish organiza- 
tions for the parsonage fund in the Metho- 
dist Church. She is an ardent advocate of 
woman suffrage. 


Mrs. JUANA NEAL, of California, has 
been placed in charge of the women’s 
department, established by two leading 
life insurance companies of New York 
City, at an annual salary of $10,000. 
Nearly all life insurance companies have 
ignored or discriminated against women. 
This movement makes them eligible to all 
the advantages of these protective agen- 
cies. Mrs. Neal’s position gives her the 
organization of the work in the Pacific 
Coast States, which involves filling a hun- 
dred places with women of ability. 





Miss Ciara B. RoGeErs, of Boston, who 
has been in London during the past two 
years, has started free kindergartens in 
that city with such success, that the first 
kindergarten for the poor will be opened 
in September. She has quoted Mrs. 
Quincy Shaw’s free kindergarten work in 
Boston, and has asked for twenty persons 
to subscribe £10 per annum each. Miss 
Rogers contributed a charming story, 
entitled ‘‘A Child Angel,” to the July num- 
ber of Child Life, an English kindergarten 
journal. 


Miss Cora A. BENNESON contributes to 
the Unitarian for August, an article 
describing the Semitic Museum of Har- 
vard University. In this issue of the 
Unitarian is printed a thrilling sermon by 
Rev. M. J. Savage, on “‘A Unitarian Saint,” 
which well epitomizes the history of 
Dorothea Dix, who “‘lived an epic and left 
others to sing it.” It contains, also, an 
earnest appeal to Unitarian women to con- 
tribute their mite toward helping the 
Meadville Theological School, which offers 
its opportunities to women and men alike, 
and which needs money. 
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OUR WORK-ROOM AND WORK. 


In contrast with the sad conditions de- 
scribed by Rev. Louis A. Banks is the fol- 
lowing description of her surroundings, 
sent to us for publication by a Boston 
working-woman : 

Baditors Woman's Journal : 

Come with me this bright, sunshiny 
morning, my friends, and look around our 
work-room. The location is not all that 
might be desired as far as the surround- 
ings are concersed, but you will find the 

lace in a narrow street, in the heart of 

oston. It is in a brick block, formerly 
used as dwelling-houses. Come up two 
flights of stairs and ring the bell. A man 
opens the door, and we are inside, in a 
large, bright, airy room. This end, where 
we are standing, is the cutting room, with 
long tables for cutting, and the cloth ready 
folded to cut. The cutter (a man) is bus- 
ily at work, but he looks up to give us 
**Good-morning.”’ 

We pass along to the other end of the 
room, and I introduce you to our pleasant 
lady superintendent, Miss F., and her as- 
sistant, Miss S. This is the eastern end, 
with seven good windows to let in the sun- 
shine and air, and to give us a glimpse of 
the blue sky. For the rest of the view, we 
only have brick walls; the rear walls of 
the buildings «hich surround us on the 
three sides from which our windows look. 

This eastern end is the machine-room. 
Here are t“o long tables, with machines 
on each side, so that the girls sit facing 
each other. There are six machines on 
each side, making twenty-four in all. We 
have also a cutting-machine, which cuts 
through nearly a hundred thicknesses of 
cloth as easily as paper. There are also 
three double-machines, which the busy 
machinist is attending to, all running at 
the same time, and stitching yards of 
cloth in narrow strips, both edges being 
stitched at one time. 

All the machines are operated by steam- 
power. Here is the big belt that carries 
the machinery for us. It comes up through 
the floor, for we hire the power from an- 
other firm in the building. There is an 
iron railing around it, to prevent all danger 
of being caught by it. This is nearly in 
the centre of the room, and beyond it, oa 
the south and west sides, is the finishing- 
room. This is partitioned off from the 
cutting-room and machine-rooms. Jn the 
space between the wall and the elevators, 
back of the big belt, is the machinist’s 
room. He has a window full of plants, so 
we have something bright to look at from 
the inside. In the northeast corner is the 
girls’ dressing-room. 

One of the rules of the firm is, ‘‘A place 
for everything, and everything in its 

lace.”’ So everything has its place. 

verything necessary is provided for the 
comfort of the employees. Here are the 
sinks with clean towels hung every day. 
Here are looking-glasses, ice-water tank, 
waste-baskets, pails of wa'er to be used in 
case of fire only, and so on. 

Our windows at the eastern end have 
shades, which we raise or lower at will, 
but the windows on the south and west 
are wider, and are provided with white 
drapery curtains, parted and looped back. 
They are only white cotton cloth, and 
were made by our superintendent when 
we went into this room last spring. We 
thought we were fixing things up very 
stylishly, when we could have “drapery” 
curtains. 

So much forthe room. Now, the girls 
have all seated themselves in their respec- 
tive places, and are busily at work. No 
noise is heard but that. of the machinery. 
Each girl has her own part to do. The 
article made is a ‘‘waist.” It isa patented 
article, belongs to the dress reform move- 
ment, and is to take the place of corsets in 
women’s apparel. 

Here comes the cutter with a basket full 
of newly-cut work to put on the shelves of 
the closet. It is tied up in bundles, a 
dozen waists in each. Follow the course 
of a dozen and see the work done to make 
it what it ought to be, for it has not the 
look of the article in question at present. 
The superintendent gives a dozen to the 
first girlat the machines. She is a ‘‘closer,” 
and uses a Wilcox and Gibbs machine. 
She opens the bundle and arranges the 
pieces on the table in order to pick them 
up quickly. There are four pieces to be 
taken up and put together to make the 
front part of the waist, and twenty-four 
seams to be stitched up to make the dozen, 
or the twelve right and twelve left sides. 
We see her put them together and close 
them. No damaged or soiled piece must 
be used. Perhaps, in half-an-hour, she has 
closed the ‘‘fronts,”’ and turns her atten- 
tion to the ‘‘backs.” ‘There are twelve of 
these, and two pieces are stitched on each 
side, making forty-eight seams in all. Per- 
haps this part is done in thirty minutes, 
making an hour, possibly less, for the 
amount of time required to close a dozen 
the first time, and for which the girl 
receives 20 cents. Then the dozen goes to 
the girl opposite, who is a ‘‘stitcher,” and 
does the outside stitching; that is, the 
seams stitched on the outside. The hems 
are turned down and stitched, a gore put 
in each front piece, the bone-casings 
‘ stitched on front and back, the place for 
the eyelets and all uncovered seams cov- 
ered with tape and stitched. A smart 
girl does this part of the work in six 
hours, and receives $1.20 for the work. 
Next the dozen goes to the binder, who 
binds the tops of the fronts; then to the 
baster, who bastes in the bust pieces; then 
comes back to the closer who puts the 
fronts and backs together. Now it looks 
like the article it is meant to be. For this, 
the closer receives 10 cents. Then the 
stitcher has the work again and receives 
40 cents for this second stitching. This 
makes 30 cents for closing and $1.60 for 
stitching, per dozen. 

The binder then takes the work, binds 
top and bottom and armho!ss, receiving 
23 cents per dozen. Then the button- 
hole-maker makes eight or nine button- 
holes in a waist, at the rate of one cent 
per button-hole. The finisher fastens the 
ends of the tapes, six ends to a waist, 











receiving 22 cents. Then the work goes 
to the button girl who sews the buttons on 
by machine; there are 20 or 21 buttons on 
a waist, and she receives 15 cents per 
dozen waists. The eyeletting is done 
during the first part of the stitching. 
Each girl does her own part, puts her 
name on the ticket, specifying the part, 
so that each one is responsible for an 
defect in that part and must do it over 
not right. All the machines used except 
for closing and the buttons are Wheeler 
and Wilson's. 

After the buttons are on, the examiners, 
who are paid by the week, look over the 
work, cut and fasten the ends of the 
threads where the buttons are sewed, put 
in the bones, and the waist is ready to be 
laced, stamped, and boxed, ready for the 
market. 

We have followed the waist through its 
manufacture. Some parts of the work 
pay better than others, in proportion to the 
time and laborexpended. I have seen one 
girl earn $2.00 per day, while another 
would not earn much over a dollar in the 
same time. Piece work requires quick 
fingers and eyes to make it pay. And it 
needs steady work to make average good 
pay the yearround. If one works by the 
week, one is sure of a certain sum each 
week, but on piece work one is not sure. 

This room which I have described is 
only a branch workshop, for the firm 
have a much larger place in a better quar- 
ter of the city, and three or four large 
workrooms there, where they make dif- 
ferent articles of both men’s and women’s 
wear, and employ a large number of girls, 
men and boys. In this room of ours, 
there are about fifty employees. There 
were mre during the spring and early 
summer, but some have been transferred 
to the other place, and the rest of us 
expect to go there soon. I shall be sorry 
to leave this place, for in the twenty years 
that I have worked, I have never found a 
shop I liked so well. The girls alllike it, 
and everything is harmonious and pleas- 
ant. We are all ‘‘girls,”’ whether 50 or15. 
Married, single, or a widow, it is all the 
same. We are not always quiet and 
decorous,either; we have two irrepressible 
young ladies, who make fun for the rest of 
us. Work is not always rushing, and 
then there is time to play. In order to 
keep steady at work, we should have to 
manufacture at least one hundred dozen 
per week, and though the article seems to 
sell well, yet the supply would exceed the 
demand, if that rate was kept up. The 
spring and fall are our busy seasons, but 
the shop is kept running all the year 
round. 

The firm is a good one to work for, 
though we seldom see them. ‘The business 
manager is the only one who comes to our 
room. 

The girls might average $8 or $9 per 
week if work was steady, but would not 
probably earn more. In case they did, 
there would probably be a cut-down in 
prices. One does not know what another 
one earns unless they tell. I know the 
prices paid for the different lines of work, 
but do not know the average earnings. I 
can only speak for my own part. In the 
six months that we have been in this pla e 
I have eagned a trifle over $150, averaging 
$25 per month. ‘That is more than I have 
averaged in past years, while I have 
worked for this very firm. When one has 
paid one’s board and car fare, there is not 
much left for other things, and the world 
is big, there is much in it to be seen, and 
many things to buy. One wishes there 
was some other way of earning money 
besides working in a shop. I hope the 
time will come when I shall find some 
other way. 

But I shall weary you if I write more. 
Perhaps I have given you some informa- 
tion, and I hope it may prove interesting, 
since it is from a MACHINE GIRL. 

Boston, Mass. 
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ENGLISH WOMEN AND TRADES UNION. 


Emilia F. 8. Dilke (Lady Dilke), in the 
July North American Review, gives the his- 
tory of trade unionism among women in 
England. Mrs. Dilke thinks this history 
ought to have a special claim on American 
readers, since the organization of the 
Women’s Trades-Union League in Eng- 
land, in 1874, was undertaken in avowed 
imitation of the ‘friendly societies” for 
women, which had already done much for 
the working classes in America. An Eng- 
glish woman, Emma Smith (afterwards 
Mrs. Patterson), a printer by trade, heard 
about the friendly societies, spent her 
savings on a jouruey to this country, and 
on her return to England formed the 
league now known as the Women’s Trades 
Union League. This title was not at first 
given it, however, for in those days none 
dared speak openly of trades union. It 
was something which meant,to the common 
ear, deeds of violence. The first title 
adopted was the protective and provident 
league. Says Mrs. Dilke: 

It was not till about four years ago that 
onr friends gathered courage to substitute 
the word ‘‘trades union” for the adjective 
‘*protective.” 

Since then, the word “provident” has 
followed suit, and our old friend, the pro- 
tective and provident league, now stands 
honestly confessed as a league for the 
promotion of trades union among women. 

Mrs. Dilke shows the reasons for organi- 
zations among women, the difficulties in 
the way, and the successes attained thus 
far. As reasons for trades-union among 
women, she says: 

The women, say the men, are doing 
men’s work at half pay; they are drivin 
us from the trades; we would stop their 
working if we could, but as we can’t, help 
us to organize them lest worse befall us. 
The difficulties in the way arise from the 
inability of the workers themselves to see 





ignorance and distrust; also too few 
educated women are found.able and willing 
to devote themselves to the work of organi- 
zation. Caste prejudice also stands in the 
way. Whenever it is possible. it is con- 
sidered wiser for the league to confine 
itself to inducing women to enter unions 
established and managed by men. It is 
only when there is no existing union man- 
aged by men, or the existing union closes 
its doors to women, or women are working 
at a trade in which they alone are em- 
ployed, that the league urges the formation 
of anindependent society. It is obviously 
better for women and better for the State 
that their industrial position. wherever 
possible, should be dealt with as a part of 
the general problem, and that their organi- 
zation should be as little as possible dis- 
sociated from the organization of the 
men. 

In union and organization, Lady Dilke 
thinks will be found the remedy for the 
unregulated competition which subjects 
the women of the working classes to hard 
labor for a pittance, and which menaces 


the home and the welfare of the family. 
F. M. A. 
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ABOUT LORD SALISBURY. 


The Lowell Times, a leading democratic 
paper, approves of Lord Salisbury’s es- 
pousal of Woman Suffrage on an educa- 
tional qualification, as follows: 

It is now understood that the English 
Conservative party is committed to the 
abolition of the illiterate vote; and that 
if Lord Salisbury can dictate the platform 
it will also contain a woman suffrage plank. 
The premier’s avowed interest in this 
question and his desire that it should be- 
come a party principle, are causing dismay 
in the ranks of his followers, and the 
council of the Conservative Association 
has already ‘‘intimated”’ to him that it will 
be ‘tunwise”’ to make the question an issue 
at the nextelections. Nothing could show 
better than this the extent to which the 
woman suffrage movement has progressed. 
In is first stages it was ridiculed or re- 
garded as impious, according to the char- 
acter of its opponents; later it was treated 
with silent contempt; then with grave 
argument and serious opposition; until 
to-day the English speaking world reads 
without surprise that the leader of the 
ruling party in Great Britain includes it in 
the articles of his political faith. Lord 
Salisbury shows himself liberal in prin- 
ciple if not in name, and his proposed 
subtraction of the illiterate male vote that 
the literate and duly qualified female vote 
may be added contaius a prophecy of the 
better franchise for which many hope. 
If absolutely free suffrage ever existed, it 
early proved itself a failure; and it is the 
problem of every advanced nation to dis- 
cover the correct limitations of the voting 
privilege. In the direction in which we 
are advancing, the pe»ple will not be long 
in discovering what the wise have already 
declared, that fitness for the privileges of 
citizenship is too complex a matter to be 
decided by sex alone; and that the prin- 
ciple which allows to men, because they are 
men, the mental and moral prerogatives it 
denies to women, because they are women, 
is illogical. It is probable that in the 
stormy days through which our nation 
has yet to pass we may haveto devise 
new suffrage qualifications founded on 
length of citizenship, education, or even 
on property; but it is not probable that 
the old sex qualification will long exist. 

E. D. H. 
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MRS, HUNT’S LADIES’ ORCHESTRAS. 


One of the best bands now playing in 
England is Les Militaires, Mrs. Hunt’s cele- 
brated ladies’ orchestra. The costume,— 
blue skirts and Hussar jackets, with little 
red and gold caps set jauntily on the side 
of the head,—is exceedingly picturesque. 
The music is beyond praise. One seldom 
hears a band of that number play with 
more verve and finish, or with such deli- 
cacy of touch and swing of melody. 

Mrs. Hunt has also another orchestra, 
named after the famous French club, Les 
Merveilleuses. Both bands were started by 
her some years ago, in the hope of inau- 
gurating a new employment for women. 
In fact, Mrs. Hunt was the originator of 
the idea of ladies’ orchestras, and the 
scheme has achieved a distinct success, 
and one which it thoroughly deserves, as 
well from the musical point of view as 
from that of the object with which it was 
started. Her bands are available for en- 
gagements in town or provinces. 


> a a 


SUCCESSFUL WOMEN INVENTORS. 


A California woman has invented a baby 
carriage, which netted her over $50,000, 
while to Mrs. Catherine Greene, the wife 
and widow of Washington’s ablest officer, 
is due the honor of inventing the cotton 
gin, one of those distinctly American in- 
ventions, the value and importance of 
which have been recognized by the whole 
industrial world. A horse-shoe machine, 
which turns out completed shoes, was the 
invention of a woman; also the reaper and 
mower, the idea of Mrs. A. Manning, of 
Plainfield, N. J., to whom is also accred- 
ited a clover cleaner. Mrs. Manning 
seems to have stimulated the inventive 
genius of her neighbors, for a few years 
after her reaper and mower was patented, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, of the same State, 
took out a patent for an improvement on 
this machine, being a device for changing 
the knives without stopping the wheels. 
One of the most complicated machines ever 
made is that for the manufacture of re- 




















ously ingenious that bow it was contrived 
passes the ordinary comprehension. It 
was the invention of Miss Maggie Knight, 
who, from it and other inventions in the 
same line, realized a large fortune. A 
street sweeper of great merit was devised 
and patented by a New York lady, who 
had a costly dress ruined by the mud 
splashed on it from a defective machine. 
Most remarkable of all is the invention of 
Mrs. Mary B. Walton for deadening the 
sound of car-wheels. She lived near the 
elevated railroad in New York, and was 
grea'ly annoyed by the sound of the roar- 
ing trains passing her house. The most 
noted machinists and inventors of the 
country had given their attention to the 
subje:t without being able to furnish a 
solution, when, lo, a woman’s brain did the 
work, and her appliance, proving perfectly 
successful, was adopted by the elevated 
roads, and she is now reaping the rewards 
of ahappy thought.— India Rubber Journal. 


HOME-SCHOOL IN WISCONSIN. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

In Southern Wisconsin, at Hillside, is a 
very unique and successful home-school, 
known as the Hillside Home-School, con- 
ducted and owned by two ladies, the 
Misses Lloyd-Jones. 

It is a school for boys and girls, beauti- 
fully located on a farm of one hundred 
acres. 
buildings, including a shop for manual 
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I FRANCHISE NOTES FROM WYOMING. 


CHEYENNE, Wy., AUG. 5, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Oregon has at last organized for active 
work. A letter from there says: 


Henceforth we expect to be classed with 
the advance guard on this question. Mrs, 
R. M. Robb, Fossil, Gilham County, has 
been appointed State Superintendent of 
Franchise. 

Arizona is putting on her holiday attire 
for the Constitutional Convention, which 
will meet in September. The women are 
hopeful, for the Legislature came near 
giving them the right of suffrage last win- 
ter. hey have very lit'le opposition to 
contend with, only indifference. We feel 
hopeful that Arizona will soon wave the 
banner of equal rights for all. Mrs. 8S. C, 
Hughes is a grand worker for a Constitu- 
tional clause. Many of the members-elect 
have written to Wyoming for documents. 

The annual reports are coming in. So 
far there are thirty-five State Saperinten- 
dents of Franchise, a gain of fifteen over 
last year. We have been very successful 
in organizing. 

Mrs. Belle M. Perry, one of the hardest 
workers for suffrage in Michigan, has been 
obliged to resign the Suyerintendent of 
Franchise position on account of extra 
work in other lines and ill health. She 


| has, however, had a brave, strong worker 


put in her place. 
THERESE A. JENKINS, 
National Supt. of Franchise, W. C. T. U. 


+ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





training, 8 gymnasium, etc., connected | Tax WorLp LicnTEep. A Study of the 


with the school. No sex lines are drawn 
in education here, but the girls and boys 
alike take manual training and are in- 
structed in domestic economy. The home 
and farm industries are made educational 
to the pupils, along with the fine arts. 
The school started three years ago with 
ten pupils, but has steadily increased, 
until it has reached its limit of thirty 
pupils, with many applications. This has 
all been done through the efforts of these 
two ladies. Not only the establishment of 
the school, and its enviable reputation, but 
the financial success is due to their efforts. 
They have been dependent on their own 
resources since they were sixteen. 


Co-EDUCATION. 
oe 


PROGRESS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 27, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

As one of the symptoms of progress, I 
send you the following slip, cut from a 
recent popular medical journal, of Phila- 
delphia. A READER. 


Wanted, Two Middle Aged Women, 
graduates of reputable medical schools, 
and of some medical experience, to engage 
as matrons and physicians in two depart- 
ments of an established medical charity. 
Duties—executive, motherly and medical. 
Address, ‘‘Non Bus Bleu,’ Office Medical 
and Surgical Reporter, P. O. Box 843, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. pon 


PITH AND POINT. 








A man’s mother and wife are two-thirds 
of his destiny.— Col. T. W. Higginson. 

A lamp in the house will often do us 
more good than a star in the sky.—Ram’s 
Horn. 

Woman’s influence, like charity, begins 
at home, but should not end there.— rs. 
Julia B. Nelson. 

The poor exiled shrub dreams by a na- 
tive longing of a splendid blossom which 
it has never seen, but is dimly conscious 
that it ought somehow to produce. That 
is the way in which the ideal life, the life 
of full completion, haunts us all. We feel 
the thing we ought to be beating beneath 
the thing we are.— Phillips Brooks. 

Law-making and the enforcement of law 
are the prime objects of politics. Why 
should women shrink from the considera- 
tion of these important political duties? 
The welfare of home, society, State and 
nation demands the careful consideration 
of all intelligent, moral people. What a 
foolish, mistaken idea that it is unbecom- 
ing in women to interest themselves in 
the good of those most blessed institutions! 
—Mrs. Irene G. Adams. 

Moral loafing is the characteristic of a 
large class of people, whose understand- 
ings assent to the truth of moral laws, 
whose sympathies are slightly stirred in 
admiration of the beauty of moral con- 
duct, and whose hearts feel a certain in- 
dignation at the spectacle of rascality, 
baseness and oppression, but who still 
have no moral verve and might. To get 
such persons thoroughly on fire with moral 
energy is like attempting to light wet wood 
with newspapers. They find a lazy enjoy- 
ment in harmonizing their opinions witb 
what is noble and just; but it is moral in- 
dulgence they are after, not moral self- 
sacrifice. They loaf for great causes, not 
labor for them. Their sympathies thus 
divorced from action soon become mis- 
directed and unwholesome. If they take a 
languid interest, for example, in any large 
plans of criminal reform, it gradually de- 
generates into a morbid pity for the crim- 
inal, in which they lose all horror of crime. 
—E. P. Whipple. 
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Apocalypse. By Charles Edward Smith. 
Price, 75 cents. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 


The author points to the imagery of 
Revelations, the ‘‘magnificent array of 
light-bearers,—Seven Golden Candlesticks, 
Seven Stars, and the Sun,’’—and considers 
the conception of the Progress of Truth in 
Enlightening and Saving Mankind, as the 
fundamental idea of the Apocalypse and 
the key to the meaning of its symbols. 

F. W. 


Miss Brooks. A story. By Eliza Orne 
White. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1890. 
Price, $1. 


This is a lively story, full of humor. 
John Graham comes back from twelve 
years on the frontier, quite unfitted for 
conventionalities, and finds Boston society 
artificial and wearisome. With sublime un- 
consciousness of the advantages of local- 
ity, he buries himself in Charles Street, 
when he might have lived on Common- 
wealth Avenue. His incongruous ways 
are amusingly contrasted with those of the 
clear-cut, conventional people he meets. 
One young lady understands, appreciates, 
and marries him, and they go away to- 
gether to Galveston, much pitied by good 
people who measure other places by their 
proximity to Boston, and deplore distance 
from the Hub as desolation. Itisa bright, 
realistic narrative of every-day incidents 
told with dramatic spirit. H. B. B. 


WORDSWORTH FOR THE YOUNG. Selec- 
tions, with an Introduction for Parents 
and Teachers. By Cynthia Morgan St. 
John. Illustrations selected and ar- 
ranged by the Compiler. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. 1891. 


This beautiful, illustrated, quarto selec- 
tion of Wordsworth's poems is divided into 
three parts, adapted for children of differ- 
ent ages. It has been made up with taste 
and judgment. Part 1 contains simple lit- 
tle stories in rhyme, which even the young- 
est child can understand ; Part 2 is adapted 
to school girls and boys; Part 3 to readers 
of allages. It was a bright idea thus to 
group together the lighter and easier 
poems level with the little people, whose 
taste and imagination have to be formed, 
and so to initiate them into a love of 

ood literature and genuine poetry. Chil- 
} so early used to Wordsworth will never 
afterwards decline to the commonplace 
and sensational. The illustrations alone 
are worth the price of the book. 

H. B B. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. An Elementary 
Text-book for Use in High Schools and 
Academies. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1891. Price, $1.25. 


This is a fairly good descriptive list of 
American authors, numbering 225, of 
whom, however, only twenty are women. 
Many named are mediocrities; many of 
greater merit are omitted. ‘The space de- 
voted to each is not commensurate with 
eminence. Names like Jefferson Davis are 
introduced, which have little claim to lit- 
erary recognition; Celia Thaxter and the 
Cary Sisters are barely enumerated; Miss 
Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) and 
Julia Ward Howe and Octave Thanet are 
altogether omitted. The book, which 
should be free from partiality and partisan- 
ship, is seriously blemished by both. All 
writers associated with reform, especially 
with anti-slavery, are studiously dispar- 
aged, while third-rate conservative writers 
are extolled and quoted at length. Asan 


| instance of sectional bias, compare the de- 
scription of Calhoun with those of Garrison, < 


Phillips and Sumner. Compare the eulogy 
of Bayard Taylor and the extended quota- 
tions from his writings with the studied 
depreciation of Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Louisa Alcott. E. W. Howe, a writer little 
known, has an entire page, but the author- 
ess of ‘Passion Flowers” and ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn-of the Republic” is not named, and 
T. W. Higginson is curtly designated as 
having ‘‘done nothing commensurate with 
his reputation.” The compilers of this 
volume have certainly shown eminent un- 
fitness for an important and responsible 
undertaking. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Florence Howe Hail and Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott will this summer com- 
plete their life and biography of Laura 
D. Bridgman. 

Rudyard Kipling’s uncle says that the 
distinguishing trait of the young man is 
his love for his mother. 
some of his first work to her, calling her 
‘the wittiest woman in India.” 


A public school law, recently passed in 
New Mexico, has caused a great demand 
for school teachers. It is reported that 
the applicants so far have not been above 
one-third the number required. It might 
be worth while for New England school- 
mistresses to investigate this opportunity. 

The Massachusetts Board of Managers 
for the World’s Fair at Chicago are John 


W. Corcoran, Alice Freeman Palmer, Anna | 


L. Dawes and Edward Burnett. They 
have issued an address to the people of the 
State in the interest of the Fair, and they 
wish that those who intend to exhibit 
should communicate with the committee. 

The low wages paid women employed 
in the canneries in California is receiving 
the attention of labor and reform associa- 
tions, and measures toward organizing the 
employees are being taken. The average 
wages paid to women is $1.16 to $1 90 per 
week, and for an overseer $10 per month. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins, whose admirable 
dialect stories of New England have at- 
tracted attention and inspired universal 
interest, has now produced a play, which 
Mrs. Erving Winslow lately read from the 
manuscript before a deeply-interested au- 
dience at Magnolia. It is called ‘‘Giles 
Corey, Yeoman,” and is based on Salem 
witchcraft history. 

The University of New Zealand is thor- 
oughly co-educational in all its branches. 
Diplomas of M. A. were awarded the past 
year to Misses Mary Muir Sinclair and 
Edith Mary Adams. Miss Sylvia E. Gif- 
ford took the B. A. degree. All the grad- 
uates received their diplomas in person 
and were greatly applauded as they 
ascended the platform. 

‘*Hotel Industry” is the name given to a 
girls’ industrial home at Toledo, O., where 
sixteen young ladies board, who have posi- 
tions as clerks or type-writers. They can 
go out in the evening, on condition that 
they tell where they are going and at what 
time they willreturn. They are permitted 
to entertain company at any time. There 
is a reading-room where current literature 
is provided. Once a week a calisthenic 
class drills, and receptions and small par- 
ties make pleasant evenings for the in- 
mates. 

A social club for young women in con- 
nection with the Saltaire Institute was 
recently inaugurated. Mrs. Rutherford, 
one of the governors of the Salt Schvols, 
is president of the new club, and Mrs. C. 
B. Shaw and Mrs. Dunn are vice-presi- 
dents. At tea and public meeting Mr. 
Fry explained the objects of the club, to 
assist the members in acquiring accom- 
plishments useful and refining in character, 
and to promote social intercourse and 
healthful exercise.—Leeds Mercury. 

The Living Issue, a labor paper edited 
and published by Mrs. M. L. Geffs, at Cin- 
cinnati, O., has just passed successfully 
through a crisis, caused by a difficulty 
with some of the labor organizations on 
account of the use of plate matter. The 
Living Issue has been reinstated upon the 
Union Bulletin on satisfactory conditions. 
Mrs. Geffs is a woman suffragist who, 
in the labor unions and the People’s party, 
has staunchly advocated equal wages, 
equal representation, and full citizenship 
for women. 

The Georgia Legislature has just passed 
a stringent law to prevent drunkenness 
among physicians, not because they are 
more addicted to over indulgence in strong 
drink than other professional men, but 
because the consequences of intoxication 
among them are apt to be so much more 
serious. The Georgia statute disqualifies 
any medical man from further practice 
who has once been convicted of drunken- 
ness, and imposes a heavy penalty upon 
the man thus disqualified if he attempts 
to practise medicine again. 

One of the most remarkable books of 
the year has emanated from the Salvation 
Army headquarters. It is written by 
General Booth, and describes a great 
scheme of social salvation, which, to him, 
is the road to salvation from sin. The 
proposal consists of three divisions. First, 
a City Colony, that is to say, a practical 
extension of the Food and Shelter Depots 
in and around the East End quarters. He 
will still charge for the food and shelter, 
but if the man has not 4d. in his pocket 
wherewith to pay for his board and lodg- 
ing he must work for it. Labor yards and 
factories will be established in connection 
with these shelters. The shelterless and 
unemployed will be especially engaged. 


Every lawyer knows that while legal 
enactments are now (partially) reformed 





as regards the property rights of women, 
women constantly themselves render them 
of no avail by giving their property entire- 
ly into the bands of their husbands upon 
marriage, through ignorance, or inadver- 
tence, or politeness. This is very wrong 
conduct on their part. It is absolutely es- 
sential to the preservation of the dignity 


He dedicated | and the independence of women (the his- 


tory of murriage in all ages shows it, if it 
could not have been deduced from theo- 
retical considerations) that they should 
be on a par with men as regards property 
and education—the two things that have, 
in modern times, supplanted physical 
force as elements of power. Hence it is 
the duty of a woman, no matter how much 
confidence she may feel in the honor and 
integrity of the coming husband, to pre- 
serve her property rights intact, as a not 
inessential element of a wider than per- 
sonal morality.— The Nation. 





HUMOROUS. 


He—Plutarch speaks of the favorite bev- 
erage of the Seven Wise Men. 





ton. 
‘*Well, I’m sure,” said the young lady, 


as her poem was returned to her, ‘*i don’t | 
see why the editor returned it.” ‘'Because | 


you sent a stamped and directed envelope, 
my dear.” 


‘*‘Now, you must not let this go any fur- 
ther,” said Watts to Potts, after retailing 
a choice bit of scandal. “Oh, certainly 
not,” said Potts; ‘‘how did you happen to 
heart” ‘‘My wife told me. She’s just 
like any woman,—can’t keep a secret, of 
course.” 


Pupils who learn “by ear,” without 
thought as to the meaning of things, afford 
a good deal of amusement to their teach- 
ers. Recently a teacher in a grammar 
school asked one of her boys, ‘*What is 
the meaning of ‘topaz’? ‘‘A topaz,” said 
the boy, ‘is where the mules walk when 
they’re drawing a canal-boat.” 


Artemus Ward was travelling ona slow- 
going Southern road soon after the war. 
When the conductor was punching his 
ticket, Artemus remarked: ‘‘Does this 
railroad company allow passengers to give 
it advice, if they do so in a respectful man- 
ner?” Theconductor replied in gruff tones 
that he guessed so. ‘‘Well,” Artemus 
went on, ‘it occurred to me it would be 
well to detach the cow-catcher from in 
front of the engine, and hitch it to the rear 
of the train. For, you see, we are not 
liable to overtake a cow; but what’s to 
prevent a cow strolling into this car and 
biting a passenger?” 





«++ 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ——— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 








onNSONO] MEN 


Unlike any Other. 


. * 

. 

Originated by an Old Family Physician 
THINK OF IT. 
an use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 

Dr. 1.8. Jonnson & Co.:—Itis sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com 
mon ills of life--Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
E M th _—— yee —-. 
Anodyne Liniment in the 

very ie) er house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. Delays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic, Price, 35 cts. post paid; 6 bot 
tles, $2. Express paid, I. 8S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass. 

















What was | 
it? She—Sage tea.—Kate Field's Washing- | 





THE AUGUST ARENA. 


A Woman’s Number. 





Every reader of the JOURNAL should read the 
August ARENA. It contains EIGHT papers by 
leading American, French and English 
women, and fine full-page portraits of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Amelia B. Edwards, This is 
the first time in the history of a great review when 
women have been so handsomely recognized. The 
following is a partial table of contents of this excep 
tionally interesting number : 


Frontispiece, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
The Unity of Germany, Madam Blaze de 
ury. 


Where Must Lasting Progress Be- 
in? Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


My Home Life, with portrait, Amelia B. Ed- 
wards, 

Individuality in Education, Prof. Mary 
L. Dickinson. = 


Working Women of To-Day, Helen 
Campbell. 

Psychic Experiences, Sara A. Underwood 
(with introduction by B. F. Underwood). 

A Decade of Retrogression, Florence 
Kelley Wischenewetzky, daughter of the late 
Congressman Kelley of Pennsylvania. 

Oid Hickory’s Ball (aStory), Miss Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 


The Era of Woman, the Editor. 


Single copy, 50 cents; per year, $5. For sale at all 
news stands or sent post-paid by 
ARENA PUB. CO., Boston. 





$100 REWARD. $100. 


The readers of the “OMAN’S JOURNAL 
will be pleased to learn that there is, at 
least, one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that 
is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood 


and macous surfaces of the system, there- | 


by destroying the foundation of the dis- 





ease, and giving the patient strength by | 


building up the constitution and assisting 


nature in doing its work. The proprietors | says, 


have so much faith in its curative powers | 


that they offer One Hundred Dollars for 
any case that it fails to cure. Send for 
list of testimonials. Address 
F. J. CHENEY & 0., Toledo, O. 
B@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 


. FERRIS’ 
/|GOOD 
SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS 


are now made in 


VENTILATING 


CLOTH, also in 


FINE SINGLE PLY 
CLOTH. 


Send for circular. 
SINGLE PLY for 
Children, Misses and Ladies. 


G00D SENSE Waists are superior to all others. 


=Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes ~ 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Supporter, 

pe permits full expansion of lungs. Gives Satisfaction, 

Be sure your waist is stamped ** G4. OOD SENSE.”’ 


FERRIS BROS, 's2i'Ssuaway' Nv! 
For Sale by ALL LEADING REPALLERS 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Reduced Rates of Fare 


FOR ROUND TRIP TICKETS ON ACCOUNT OF 
SUMMER 


Vacation Excursions 


On sale June ist to September 30th, and 
good until October 31st, 1891, 


FROM BOSTON TO THE 


Popular Resorts of New England, 
New York and Canada. 


Iatroducing local excursions to places in Massachusetts, 
New Hampsliire and Vermont. 


The only line running Quick Trains, Superb Equip- 
ment and Through Cars via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 
FROM BOSTON TO 
Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Niagara Falls, 
-—AND VIA— 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 
FROM BOSTON TO 
West Port, Port Henry, Plattsburgh, Bran- 


don, Burlington, St. Albans, Adi- 
rondacks and Montreal. 


SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK, 



















Giving information in regard to routes, rates of fare 

and list of Hotels and Boarding Houses, can be obtained 

at the Company’s office. 250 Washington Street, and 

mailed free un application to 
J. R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston, Mass. 


The Reasons for It, 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
‘“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFairComplexion andcharm of Feature. 


B 
E 
Pienvet 


T 
Y 


Many sensible women object to using Beautt- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ‘““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 


53 Temple Place, Boston. 











A BONANZA FOR WRITERS 


The Co-operative 


LITERARY PRESS, 


The Co-operative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publication in 
periodicals in all parts of the world, a literary service. 
consisting of Short. Stories, Serials, Specia 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Es- 
omestic and Educational Writing. 
Articles published through this co-operative system 
reach a circulation far greater than that of the most 
popular newspaper or magazine in the world. 

he Sp-eperanive Literary Press offers to criticise 
edit and place manuscript for the author, and wil 
undertake every sort of work between author and 
publisher. 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral ft en we | of authors, methods of literary 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, and 
qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application, All manu- 
script will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 
wiil be returned to author, if accompanied by return 


postage. For further information address 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 


59 A, AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. ne Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 
N. B.—To every poomoce of the above Book we 
will send that 8p endid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 


PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


Dress Reform. 








Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bust measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 


Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 
With Hamburg....sccscccessees 

Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, square neck 
front, finished with Hamburg ........- 

Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, pointed neck, 
finished with wide Hamburg.........+++ cesses 

Low neck, with Hamburg rufile tucks and Ham- 
burg ruffle OM 1€QS.ceccecsecccsrcesscesscesscees 


Cee ween ween eeee . 


1.50 
1,75 
Either of the above may have torchon lace instead 
of Hamburg at same price. 
Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, 3, 


In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T, FOGG, 
194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE AND 
. VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


11 West 18th Street. 


(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 


The New York —~« 
LADIES QuipE 
: ano 
™ \/isiTors 





Lady Guides provided at 
short notice. 

Shopping orders promptly 
executed. 

Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired. 


Transient Rooms for 
Ladies Travelling Alone 
Ladies’ Restaurant. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 
2d floor front, $2.00 for one, $3.50 for two. 
“ 7 a 150 -“ “ 250 “ - 






back, . J 
Bad «and front, 150% * [— ¢ © 
“ “ largehallroom, 100“ 1754 
4th “twolargerooms, 125 "* * oe & 
. oo “ smaller . 1.00 “ 7 1.75 “ 7“ 
of i) iy ae 15 “ 1,25 “ o“ 


REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantage is given by HE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAD (established in 1887) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers given 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer’s 
Literary Bureau, P. 0. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 








SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
Corra BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART, 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
piaces of amusement. Addreas Mrs. E. NORTON 








ANTED-—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 

especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 

Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 





| ing Stili Life and Water Colors. 8 


| 





EDUCATIONAL. 
COWLES "22, S28252 BUDING, 
ART SCHOOL. 


ERNEST L 
ABBOTT GRAVES, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, 





i Mee, CRANFO 
TH R. Cr 
Devi C. Ricw. — 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
v_nience and comfort; modelled after the best P: 

in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
pecial attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Tilustratigg. Class 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, F. M. COWLES. 





WEST NEWTON. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The 39th year of this Familiy and Day School for Boys 
and Girls will begin on Wednesday, September 16, 1891, 
Prepares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
and gives especial attention to character building. 

For further information and Catalogue, address 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Helpful and Attractive Books, ° 


THE WILL AND THE WAY STORIES. 
Jessie Benton Fremont. 12mo, $1.00. By 
Mrs. Fremont is always a fascinating writer, but 

never more so than when she touches upon scenes and 
incidents in the great West, when, with her gallant 
husband, she lived through experiences that tested her 
personal courage, quick wit and sound sense as few 
women’s have been tried, 


BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GIRLS. 
Sallie Joy White. 12mo. 75 cents. ~ 
“The very tone of the volnme is inspiriting, while its 

practical sugge-tions are such as every ambitious girl 

who seeks a business opening will always be thankful 
for.”"—Chicago Herald, 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING By Mar- 
tha 8. Hussey, teacher of Reading in the Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston. 











12mo, 75 cents, 

“Miss Hussey’s little book will give inspiration and 
practical assistance to teachers of every grade. In our 
own work we have found it invaluable.’"—A. A. Shute 
and C. Murray, Boston Normal School. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By Margaret Sid- 
oer. 8vo, beautifully illustrated. Cloth, $2.25; boards, 


“Margaret Sidney never appears to better advan 
than when telling a story that has as a background 
a hearty, hea) thy, true family.”—Boston Budget. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. A Year-Book for 
Girls. By Annie A. Ryder. $1.40; gilt edges, $1.25, 
oo best book of daily readings for girls and young 

men. 


SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND. By Howard 
Pyle, Emilie Poulsson, Kate Upson Clark, and others. 
12mo, $1.25. 

Each one of the stories in this volume is a gem. They 
are stories that appeal to the nobler qualities in boys 
and girls, and thrill them with a desire to be more 
brave, earnest, manly and womanly. 


ANNE BRADSTREET: Her Life and Ti 
By Helen Campbell. 12mo, $1.25. — 
“I wish every young girl just entering on womanhood 
might read this book, for it is the record of a noble, 
ae respecting, honorable life.’— Louise Chandler 
‘oulton. 


BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. B e 
M. Diaz. 12mo, $1.25, -_ eananie 
“Sunlight in the house, simplicity in dress and diet 

self-respect instead of the worchip Hh wealth and fash- 

ion, education of women in skiiled labor, are among 
the things Mrs. Diaz advocater.”—N. ¥, Nation. 


GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS! By +H. ° 
Soe eee ’ Ss y Annie.H. Ryder. 
Twelve bright, cheery, much-needed talks to girls 

about the development of their bodies, minds and 

characters. 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FO 
GIRLS. By Mary J. Safford, M. D., and Mary 
Allen. 16mo, 60 cents, 

“What a blessing to our girls if this book could only 
be distributed and read throughout the land! Many a 
mother is the unconscious cause of her daughter’s fas 
health.”—S, 8. Journal. 


HOW TO COOK WELL. By Mrs. J. R. Benton. 
12mo, $1.25. With full index. Four hundred pages; 
over a thousand receipts. 

“A more complete guide for the housekeeper we have 
never seen, embracing as it does a range from the 
> dainties to the plainest of dishes.”— The Home- 
stead, 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS, 
Raffensperger, author of “Patience 
12mo, $1.25, 

*“A thoroughly healthy and natural book, whicnjwill 

be read with interest, not only by the great army of 

girls who are bravely earning their own ‘iving, but by 
| Kee enjoy a bright, wholesome story.”—Golden 
ule, 


By Mrs. "A, F, 
epper, M.D,” 


HERE AND BEYOND: OR, BEAUTIF 
WORDS OF LIFE. Selected by Carrie Adelai 
Cooke. Introduction by George B. Spalding, D. D. 


4to, cloth, full gilt edges, $2.75 net. (A subscription 
book.) 


Agents wanted for this beantiful book, with 
whom liberal terms will be made, 





At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for). 


We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac-simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from}Mr. Whittier : 
DANVERS, 12TH MO.,22, 1890. 

DEAR FRIEND :— 

Iam pregsed with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 
Tem SPOODB.......srcceeccseescees eee BZ00 
- “gold bowl oo Be 
Orange Spoon... ....sss0+ 
baa “ gold bowl. 
The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extrh, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents [additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Bi hy 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the p 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed by subscrip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 
ssional records. It may be ordered from the 
OMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 
per copy. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 22, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
2638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 





ATTENTION, SUFFRAGISTS! 


One of the best and most direct methods of 
educational work for woman suffrage, is to enlist 
the intelligent young people. In numerous 
localities young men and women are showing an 
interest in the question, and more would do so 
were it brought to their notice. At the opening 
of the school year, copies of the Woman’s Journ- 
NAL and of the Woman’s CoLuMN ought to go 
regularly to the reading-room of every college 
and seminary in the country. The libraries and 
reading-rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Young Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions, the Working Girls’ Clubs, 
and other young people’s societies, ought also 
to be supplied. We are dving as much in this 
direction as our means will allow, and we hope 
the friends of woman suffrage will raise a fund 
to extend the work. 


o> 
i dia 


One young lady has subscribed seventy dollars 
toward sending the Journat to certain libraries 
and schools. Who will add to this fund and 
make it adequate to the need? All sums con- 
tributed will be acknowledged in these columns. 

e+ 


WOMEN VOTERS. 


Women who expect to vote for members 
of the School Committee, in this State, this 
year, should look after their registration. 
The voting-lists are now being made up. 
It is important to see that your name is on 
the list. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Ward Committees of this city have 
already begun work to guard against loss 
of votes, by seeing that no names of men 
are omitted from the voting lists. 

Each woman must see for herself that 
her name is on the list. If she has paid a 
tax within two years, her name, according 
to the law, should be on the list. But 
omissions are apt to occur. By all means 
look after the matter. L. 8. 


++ 
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IMPROVEMENT IN WOMAN’S DRESS. 


At last there seems to be a practical 
movement to secure for women a relief 
from long and untidy skirts. Those who 
have undertaken it can hardly realize the 
courage it will require to use a style of 
dress not sanctioned by custom. 

Forty years ago, several women adopted 
a dress that was light, convenient, and 
neat. Some of them wore it a good while, 
through a constant martyrdom, and then 
gave itup. Mrs. Margaret Shaw Ingersoll, 
who is known as a leader in Boston, is said 
to have expressed herself as follows: 


One rainy day, not long ago, I came in 
from a shopping trip. hen I got in the 
house I found my skirts in a horrible con- 
dition from the wet and mud. While I 
was cleaning them an old school friend of 
mine came in. I held my skirts up for her 
to see, and said to her, ‘I am not going to 
stand it any longer. I am going in for 
some sortof a dress reform.” My friend 
liked the idea, and said she would join me 
in anything that didn’t look too bad. I 
talked it over a good deal with others of 
my young lady friends. Many of them 
said that they would do what they could 
to help the plan, and would wear the 
garments. 

We never made any formal pledge to 

‘wear the garments, nor were there any 
two hundred women who bound them- 
selves to appear in the costume on the 
first rainy Saturday in October. We did 
discuss the feasibility of several of us 
putting on the new dress on the same day, 
and Saturday was fixed upon as the best 
day, because several of those who had 
expressed their willingness to wear the 
short dresses were school teachers in some 
of the worst hoodlum districts in the city, 
and they wished to make their first appear- 
ance on some day when their schools were 
not in session. This dress will, of course, 
be especially adapted for rainy weather, 
but I hope it will make itself enough of a 
favorite to be worn in all kinds. In the 
winter, instead of gaining warmth by put- 
ting on a lot of extra underwear, as is the 
fashion now, we shall get the extra warmth 
by putting on thicker outer garments. 

I don’t know how many women will 
adopt the short dress, but I shall put it on, 
myself, on the first rainy Saturday in Octo- 
ber, and some of my friends will, also. It 
is the expense that may prove the greatest 
drawback to the popularity of such a cos- 
tume. The feet covering will be the most 
expensive Pe of the new dress, because 
it is there the modesty, or mock modesty, 
shows itself most. I prefer the boots made 
like the riding boot. In the making of 
these dresses we shall put a good deal of 
time and thought into the question of 
beauty. It is in this direction that most of 
the older dress reforms have failed, and 
we realize its importance. 


The proposed dress is sensible, and it 
may be that now, since women are so 
largely in business that requires them to 
go out, it will commend itself to the good 
sense of the public, and so survive. Let us 
hope it may. Le Be 














MAN AS A HELPMEET. 


The education of man as woman’s “help- 
meet” has hitherto been grievously neg- 
lected. As a consequence, the male sex 
is fast going to the bad. Boys swear, 
fight, gamble, smoke, chew, drink, make 
eyes at the girls, play base ball, frequent 
theatres and variety shows, and waste 
their time and money on a thousand foolish 
dissipations. Let them learn, instead, like 
the young women, to sew and knit, cook 
and sweep, wash and iron, pickle and pre- 
serve, dress and dance, play and sing. 
The welfare of families will be vastly pro- 
moted in after life by their possession of 
these accomplishments. They will then 
better appreciate the value of labor thus 
applied. 

This will be in the order of evolution. 
Every step upward from barbarism towards 
civilization makes males more efficient in- 
dustrially, and widens the circle of mascu- 
line occupations. The savage man only 
hunts, fights, and loafs. Agriculture and 
the mechanic arts he despises. Among 
barbarians work is for women only. Sav- 
age women plant and reap, make clothing, 
prepare food, build and remove habita- 
tions. May it not be that in the highest 
civilization, which will no longer hunt and 
fight, the sexes will unite even in house- 
work, codperating in the kitchen and the 
laundry, and even in the sewing of buttons 
and the darning of stockings? 

So much has been said and written about 
‘*woman’s sphere,” and her duty and mis- 
sion as man’s ‘-helpmeet,”’ that it has be- 
come slightly monotonous. Give us a 
rest! Turn the tables. Has not man also 
a sphere and a duty and a mission as wo- 
man’s helpmeét, and is it not about time 
that he should seriously consider these? 
Since it is evidently nature’s intention that 
a majority of women shall be wives and 
mothers, it follows that a majority of men 
must become husbands and fathers. Why, 
then, are not men specially trained and 
educated to falfil the re quirements of these 
responsible positions? Evidently the first 
business of every man should be to make 
some woman happy. His first duty in life 
should be to make himself useful and agree- 
able to her. For instance, few women 
drink liquor or use tobacco; the taste and 
smell of these things are disagreeable to 
most women; therefore men should care- 
fully abstaia from both. Women like 
order, cleanliness, politeness, graceful 
manners, kind attentions, unselfish habits ; 
boys, therefore, should be taught these 
amenities. How often we are told that 
happiness in marriage is promoted by a 
wife’s cheerful deference to the tastes and 
wishes of her husband! Very true. 
Would not happiness in marriage be 
equally promoted by a similar deference 
of the husband to the tastes and wishes of 
his wife? 

Certainly no equal suffragist will object 
to the most extreme and conservative view 
of the propriety of educating women to be 
agreeable and helpful to men, if, also, the 
corresponding duty be inculcated in the 
education of the opposite sex. But this is 
precisely what the opponents of woman’s 
emancipation never propose. One would 
suppose that the world was created solely 
for men, whereas it is made equally for 
women. It would be just as reasonable, 
and no more so, to regard men’s interests 
as secondary to those of women. Milton, 
the old fogy, contrasted Adam and Eve as, 

He for God only; she for God in him. 
In the revised version it will also read: 
She for God oply ; he for God in her. 
But, as two wrongs do not make a right, 
the final version will be 


Both for God only ; God in one another. 
H. B. B. 
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“TALKS” BY MRS. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, of Belmont, 
Mass., proposes to give a course of ‘*talks,”’ 
in a limited number of places, during the 
coming season. The topics will include: 
‘Character Education in Homes and in 
Schools,” ‘*The Educational Duty of the 
State to its Future Citizens, as affecting its 
own Welfare,” ‘‘Waste of Human Forces 
and their Wise Direction,” ‘‘The Woman 
Question,” ‘‘Ethics of Nationalism,” ‘‘In- 
dividuality,” ‘What is it to Live?” “Our 
Philanthropies, Charities, and Reforms,” 
‘*Competition,” ‘*Is Civilization Civilized?” 
A summing up of the course may be 
called ‘‘True Social Science.” All the 
above topics belong to a consideration of 
this subject, but she has found it impossible 
to include them all in a single talk. Hence 
her idea of a course of four, to be called 
‘‘Humanity Talks.” She will expect a 
moderate compensation, enough to cover 
outlay of time, and ‘‘wearand tear.”” But 
as her object is to awaken thought, it 
would not satisfy her, that a few individ- 
uals should assume the expense and make 
the talks free, where a larger audience 
could be secured by selling a great many 
tickets at very low prices. She would 
wish any to come free, who could not 
afford to pay even a small sum. Should 
the talks be given in any place where there 
is a desire to form an educational and in- 
dustrial union, or a suffrage club, or a 








woman’s club, Mrs. Diaz will give a free 
talk on either subject, and any needed 
assistance in organizing. She would also 
talk on spiritual science, should there be 
an urgent call for such. She will also take 
subscriptions for the JOURNAL, and the 
Column. H B.B. 
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WHAT SHALL BE SAID OF IT? 


The Boston Herald, alert to throw a slur 
on woman suffrage, says: 


The circumstances attending the death 
of Boston’s first female lawyer are not 
such as to encourage her sex in pursuing 
that profession. The law is generally 
accounted a severe taskmaster with those 
who succeed in it, and it is a question 
whether women, as a rule, are fitted by 
nature to cope with it. 

Just one year before, Boyle O'Reilly died 
of an overdose of narcotic medicine, ad- 
ministered by himself, under circumstances 
precisely parallel. Suppose the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL had made the following com- 
ment: 

The circumstances attending the death of 
Boston’s popular poet and influential jour- 
nalist are not such as to encourage his sex 
in pursuing those professions. Literature 
and journalism are generally accounted 
severe taskmasters with those who succeed 
in them, and it is a question whether male 
persons, as a rule, are fitted by nature to 
cope with them. 


The Herald would very likely have said: 

‘*The advocates of woman suffrage have 
made a singularly assinine comment, 
which shows that women have no logic 
and lack judicial faculty.” H. B. B. 
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WOMEN TAX-PAYERS VOTERS IN 
MONTANA, 





GREAT FALLS, MonrT., AUG. 12, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

It may be of interest to some of your 
readers to learn that Montana is not far 
behind her neighbor Wyoming, in the po- 
litical liberty she grants her daughters. 
One clause of our constitution gives them 
the right to hold any school-district office 
and to vote at all school elections, while 
another clause has the remarkable lan- 
guage: ‘‘Opon all questions submitted to 
the vote of the State, or any political divi- 
sion thereof, women who are tax-payers, 
and possessed of the qualifications for the 
right of suffrage required of men, by this 
constitution shall, equally with men, have 
the right to vote. 

According to the opinion of at least two 
eminent lawyers, this gives to every wo- 
man who is a tax-payer, the liberty to vote 
upon any question. It is not desirable to 
agitate the subject very much just now, as 
our present chief justice, a Harvard grad- 
uate, has decided in his own mind, and 
made public the fact, that a woman is not 
a **person,”’ leaving us by his decision, like 
Mark Twain’s fish-wife, in a decidedly 
mixed condition. Our laws regarding 
women are liberal, and the men of our 
State—at least the better class—seem will- 
ing to give us equal rights with them- 
selves; still, the majority either look 
upon the subject of woman’s voting as a 
huge joke, or are deeply concerned lest 
the weaker sex will be incapable of under- 
standing ‘“‘the principles which underlie 
our government.” 

One of our senators isan avowed woman 
suffragist; in fact, it would be difficult to 
find a more outspoken advocate of equal 
rights than Senator Sanders. While the 
women of Montana are grateful for the 
meed of justice which has been accorded 
them, it has only awakened in their souls 
a noble unrest, which will not permit them 
to be satisfied with less than the perfect 
law of liberty. M. E. R. 


GOOD WORK IN ILLINOIS. 


SPARTA, ILL., AUG. 17, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have organized in this place and 
have named it ‘*The Sparta Equal Suffrage 
Association.” Our State president organ- 
ized us while at the Southern Illinois Chau- 
tauqua, with only five members at our first 
meeting. Last Tuesday evening, eight 
more joined with us, and the next one will 
be held in a public hall the first Tuesday 
in September. We are very much encour- 
aged and expect a good attendance. This 
movement has never been organized here 
before, but we have the best people in the 
town with us. I subscribed for theWoman’s 
JOURNAL while at Chautauqua, and would 
like to get our women here interested in 
the work, and will make an effort to secure 
some subscribers. 

Mrs. Holmes, our State president, tells 
me that we have no Literature fund. We 
need one badly. If we can only get peo- 
ple to read our papers the battle is half 
won. ‘Mother Wallace” and ‘our State 
president, Mrs. Holmes, did wonderful 
good at our Chautauqua. We intend hav- 
ing Mrs. Holmes come here this fall to stir 
up our people. Sheis such a lovable wo- 
man. Iwish a few like her could travel over 
our land and explain this matter in her 
comprehensive way. We would then see 
suffrage much sooner. I am young and 
expect to see the day, and I pray that all 
of you dear women, who have given your 











best thoughts to this work for the develop- 
ment of woman, may live to enjoy equal 
franchise. , 
Your grateful friend, 
Mrs. S. GARDNER. 
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ARE TEXAS WOMEN CITIZENS? 


LEON SPRINGS, TEXAS, AUG. 13, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

It is now nearly a year since your paper 
began to pay its weekly visits to my 
house, and I wish to tell you that I do not 
regret having subscribed for it; on the 
contrary, I am sorry not to have had it 
long ago. I send copies to my friends, so 
that they, too, may have their interest in 
the woman’s cause awakened. 

The reason many women are indifferent 
to suffrage is because they have good 
homes and kind husbands, and are never 
made to feel the injustice and inequality of 
the laws as regards the sexes. I did not 
realize how utterly women are “‘left” in 
many respects, till our alien law went into 
effect a few weeks ago. I wished to bor- 
row some money to build a house on a 
valuable lot. The money lender's first 
question would be, ‘‘Were you born in the 
United States?” As soon as I said ‘‘no,” 
they pushed their pens behind their ears 
and tilted back their chairs, and our busi- 
ness was at an end. Then I looked up 
the ‘‘Alien Law” passed by our last Legis- 
lature, and found its purport to be that 
none but a citizen or one who had declared 
his intention to become a citizen could 
loan money on or own any real estate in 
the State of Texas. My first step plainly 
was then to declare my intention, if I 
wished to keep my property or borrow 
money on it. Therefore I went to the 
proper officer to begin my naturalization. 
I was met by the question, ‘‘Are you a 
male twenty-one years of age or up- 
wards?” My reply was, *“‘No, but the 
Legislature has passed a law confiscating 
my property if I do not become a citizen, 
and I must take out papers.” A derisive 
smile passed over the countenances of a 
dozen men standing by, and I felt the 
blood rising to the very roots of my hair. 
I was the first woman who had ever made 
such an application to the clerk of that 
court, and he informed me that the great 
State of Texas did not recognize women as 
citizens ; that if my husband was a citizeo 
I, too, was one; and if he was not, then he 
must take out papers and thereby make 
me one in his name. 

“But,” I insisted, ‘I earned this prop- 
erty by my own work, and it is recorded 
in my name, and I pay the taxes on it, and 
1 don’t see how his being a citizen makes 
me one at all. Suppose it were the other 
way, he the alien and I the native-born, 
would he become a citizen by marrying 
me?” 

“Oh, no! oh, no!” and again that smile 
went around. 

‘‘Well,” were my parting words, ‘‘itis a 
very strange thing ; one Legislature passes 
a law forbidding me to become a citizen, 
and another makes a law depriving me of 
my property if I do not become one. It 
shows very plainly that some women are 
needed up there in Austin to teach the 
men bow to make just laws.” 

But for this circumstance I should never 
have known the inequality of the law in 
this State, where women are allowed so 
many rights. 

After a great deal of trouble, finally 
having to consult an attorney to settle the 
question, I succeeded in getting the 
money and my house is commenced. 

I have tried to get some of our news- 
papers to say something upon the subject 
of woman’s not being allowed citizenship. 
But not the least item will one of them 
publish. 

Keep on your good work of exposing 
these unjust laws by cases in court and 
elsewhere, and the good seed will finally 
take root and grow. 

Yours for the cause, 
Mrs. S. J. MERRICK. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO, 


Hon. J. E. Harroun, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Boise City, 
Idaho, lately asked Attorney-General 
George Roberts for an opinion as to the 
right of a woman to vote at any school 
election in the State. 

Mr. Roberts, in his reply, quotes from 
the State Constitution : 

Except as in this article otherwise pro- 
vided every male citizen of the United 
States twenty-one years old who actually 
resided in this State or Territory for six 
months, and in the county where he offers 
to vote thirty days next preceding the 
day of election, if registered as provided 
by law, is a qualified voter, and until 
otherwise provided by the legislature, 
women who have the qualifications pre- 
scribed in this article, may continue to 
hold such school offices and vote at such 
school elections as provided by law of 
Idaho Territory. 

Section 2 of an act ‘*To define the qual- 
ifications of electors,” etc., etc., says: 

. . » Nor shall any person be denied the 
right to vote at any school district election 
nor to hold any school district office on 
account of sex. 











In section 33 of an act “To maintain 
and establish a system of free schools,” it 
is provided, 

That none but actual resident free. 
holders and heads of families in said dis- 
trict shall vote at said election to vote 
special tax, etc. 

Construing these provisions, Mr. Roberts 
is of the opinion that women possessing 
the constitutional and statutory qualifica- 
tions can vote at all school elections. But 
to vote upon the proposition as to whether 
a special tax shall be levied, women must 
possess with men suffragists the additional 
qualification of being ‘‘an actual resident 
freeholder or nead of a family.” 

The opinion leaves unsettled one point 
that may be raised, as to whether a wife 
and husband are not both heads of their 
family, as was recently held at a local 
election in Michigan. 

It will be seen that while the Constitution 
of Idaho grants school suffrage to women, 
it does not secure it to them, but leaves it 
possible for some future Legislature to 
deprive them of that right. Thia is one 
of many instances that emphasize the 
need of making every possible effort, 
when State Constitutions are formulated 
or revised in convention, to secure a guar- 


antee of full citizenship to women. 
F. M. A. 
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IN COLORADO. 





WOMEN VOTING 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A letter tells the story of a late schoo) 
election in Colorado Springs,Colo., so well, 
that it seems to me worth making public. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, JULY, 1891. 

I wonder if you have heard how exciting 
the school election was? People fairly 
bolted at last about the candidate whose 
friends were doing almost everything to 
coax, implore, and even force us to vote for 
him. Mr. J. F. Humphrey was asked to 
run, and was indorsed by the W. C. T. U. 

The eleetion, which was held in the City 
Hall, upstairs, was wild and exciting. 
Two lines were formed, one up and one 
down, marshalled by two policemen to 
help and hurry people. I[t was impossible 
for all to vote in the required time, three 
hours, so it was extended half an hour, 
and even then many had not voted. We 
were warned to be in time, and carriages 
were sent to all who wished to gointhem. 
When the votes were counted Mr. Hum- 
phrey had received 988 out of 1,253. 

The opposition made great efforts to se- 
cure the W. C. I’. U., that is the woman’s 
vote, which shows how much we need the 
ballot. Even —— and—— (two friends who 
opposed woman suffrage) are at last per- 
suaded that it is a power for good. The 
defeated candidate had been dictatorial 
and over-bearing, and very untruthful, so 
that this is a deserved check; but more 
than all with me is the respect gained for 
woman’s value and power in such matters. 

For five years, the women of Colorado 
Springs have controlled the school elec- 
tions, and it is conceded that they have 
used their power wisely and well. Mr. 
Humphrey, the successful candidate in 
this instance, is admirably fitted for the 
position. Aside from his knowledge of 
educational methods he is a man of unim- 
peachable integrity, whose public record is 
clean and private life pure. 

JULIA A. SABINE. 


WOMAN’S DAY AT IOWA STATE FAIR. 
Des Mores, IA., AUG. 18, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Through the courtesy of President Head 
and Secretary Shaffer of the Agricultural 
Society, the women of Iowa are to be 
given a day at the State Fa'r for their 
‘tyvery own.” On Wednesday, September 
2, they are invited to come from bustling 
city and cheerful hamlet, from the wooded 
hills and blossoming prairies of fruitful 
Iowa, to spend this day among the gath- 
ered products of this great Commonwealth, 
where women have done so much, and to 
listen to some of the first speakers in the 
State. The Agricultural Society has 
kindly tendered the use of its own shaded 
grove for the occasion. Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman will come from Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and speak at ten A. M. Sheis one 
of Iowa’s most gifted daughters, fairly 
abreast of all the political and social 
reforms of the day, and with a voice well 
adapted to out-door speaking. Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, the silver-haired 
apostle of equa) rights, has hosts of 
friends in Iowa, who will be glad to see as 
well as hear her. Let every woman plan 
to be at the fair on Wednesday, Sept. 2. 

The State Fair officers assure us that 
next year, if we will apply in time, we 
may have a place on their published pro- 
gramme, and possibly a free day, as the 
soldiers have. 

At the request of our County Suffrage 
Society, the members of the Ministerial 
Association of Des Moines surrendered 
one of the Sunday evening union ser- 
vices for the discussion of the woman 
question. Rev. C. C. Harrah invoked the 
blessing, and Rev. Dr. H. L. Stetson, 
president of the Baptist College, preached 
the sermon. A large audience greeted 
him, though the evening was sultry. Dr. 
Stetson is a most radical exponent of the 
perfect equality of woman with man, as 
viewed from a Bible stand-point. 

Mary J. COGGESHALL. 
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TO SILENCE. 


LUCY LARCOM. 


Beloved Silence, thou art more alive 
Than half the voices that distress my ear 
With their irreverent emptiness of soul, 
Their sounding brass—a hollow trumpet-roll. 
Pleasantly we keep house together bere : 
Under thy tending, gracious visi ns thrive, 
Dear Silence, tenant of the spaces vast 
Where, hand in hand, the noiseless worlds go 
past 
Their Maker's throne, and leave no visible track. 
O holy Silence, thou art eloquent 
With wisdom that men's clashing dogmas lack : 
Of all deep mysteries thou holdest the key ! 
I watch thy prophet smile, and am content 
To wait the opening of the seals, with thee. 
—+o+ 


A FRIENDSHIP. 





BY 





BY ELLEN BURROUGHS. 


Small fellowship of daily commonplace 

We hold together, dear, constrained to go 

Diverging ways. Yet day by day I know 
My life is sweeter for thy life’s sweet grace; 
And if we meet but for a moment’s space, 

Thy touch, thy word sets all the world aglow. 

Faith soars serener, haunting doubts shrink 

low, 
Abashed before the sunshine of thy face. 

Nor press of crowd, nor waste of distance serves 
To part us. Every hush of evening brings 
Some hint of thee, true-hearted friend of mine; 

And as the farther plane@prills and swerves 
When towards it through the darkness Saturn 

swings, 
Even so my spirit feels the spell of thine. 


2? 
“oe 


THE JUDGMENT. 








BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


Thou hast done evil 

And given place to the Devil; 
Yet so cunningly thou concealest 
The thing which thou feelest, 
That no eye espieth it, 

Satan himself denieth it. 

Go where it chooseth thee, 

There is none that accuseth thee; 
Neither foe nor lover 

Will the wrong uncover; 

The world’s breath raiseth thee 
And thy own past praiseth thee. 


Yet know thou this: 
At quick of thy being 
Is an eye, all-seeing, 
The snake's wit evadeth not, 
The charmed lip persuadeth not; 
So thoroughly it despiseth 
The thing thy hand prizeth, 
Tho’ {he sun were thy clothing, 
It should count thee for nothing. 
Thine own eye divineth thee, 
Thine own soul arraigneth thee; 
God himself cannot shrive thee 
Till that judge forgive thee! 

— Independent. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED LOVE SONG. 


BY H. C. BUNNER. 


Tell me what within her eyes 

Makes the forgotten Spring arise, 

And all the day, if kind she looks, 
Flow to a tune like tinkling brooks; 
Tell me why, if but her voice 

Falls on men’s ears, their souls rejoice; 
Tell me why, if only she 

Doth come into the companie, 

All spirits straight enkindled are, 

As if a moon lit up a star! 


Tell me this that’s writ above, 
And I will tell you why I love. 


Tell me why the foolish wind 

Is to her tresses ever kind, 

And only blows them in such wise 

As lends her beauty some surprise ; 

Tell me why no changing year 

Can change from spring, if she appear; 
Tell me why to see her face 

Begets in all folk else a grace 

That makes them fair, as love of her 
Did to a gentle nature stir. 


Tell me why, if she but go 

Alone across the fields of snow, 
All fancies of the Springs of old 
Within a lover's breast grow bold; 
Tell me why, when her he sees, 
Within him stirs an April breeze; 
And all that in his secret heart 
Most sacredly was set apart, 

And most was hidden, then awakes, 
At the sweet joy her coming makes. 
Tell me what is writ above, 

And I will tell you why I love. 
—Scribner. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
HILDA. 


BY AUGUSTA MARTINDALE. 


T had been married almost a year when 
I had an adventure. 

My husband was a lawyer in a flourish- 
ing county seat of one of Indiana’s richest 
counties. We were not wealthy, but we 
had a lovely little home, and I kept a girl 
to help with the housekeeping. Like most 
young married couples, Ned and I were 
together a great deal. He often made long 
trips to the country, and I went with him. 
I enjoyed those long drives immensely, 
because I was passionately fond of the 
beautiful green fields and grand forest 
trees. 

One day Ned sent the carriage for me, 
but when I entered the office I was sur- 
prised and disappointed to find several 
gentlemen there on business. Ned said 





they had come from an adjoining State, 
and he should be busy all day, could not 
be home for dinner, would dine with them 
at the hotel. ‘But you need not miss your 
ride. Geta friend to go with you. You 
have plenty of friends who will be glad to 
go with you.” 

Yes, I knew of an even dozen who would 
go—not that they cared for me, but just to 
be going. I did not answer a word, but 
left the room. I remembered afterward 
that Ned gave me a reproachful look as I 
closed the door, but I was too vexed to 
care just then. When raised the lap-robe 
to get into the carriage, I saw, first a 
tangled mass of yellow hair, then a pair of 
big blue eyes, shining from a very dirty 
face; and, to make the scene more start- 
ling, a shrill voice cried out, ‘‘O ma’am! 
can I take a ride?” 

I had started back, and I now went 
toward her, saying rather sharply, ‘‘Who 
are you, and what are you doing here?” 

“T aint anybody, only Hilda. I can get 
out if you say so, but I never took a ride 
in my life, and I would so like to go!” 

Never had a ride in her life! I felt 
ashamed. Here was I, who could go when 
and where I pleased, and never walk a 
block, unless I so desired, yet I was sulk- 
ing because my husband’s business kept 
him from my side for a few hours! 

“T think you may go this time, if you 
will be a good girl. I don’t like bad chil- 
dren.” 

“Oh, but won’t I be good! I'll be as 
still—as still—well, just as still as I can be, 
any way; an’I reckon I can’t do any bet- 
ter than that.” 

‘‘Get up on the seat, and I will take you 
along drive. Shall we go and ask your 
parents?” 

As I said this, the child came out from 
under the lap-robe with a jump, was on 
the seat, and drawing the robe up over her 
almost bare knees. 

‘Parents!’ she exclaimed. ‘Why, I 
never ask nobody if I can go anywhere. 
There is not anybody but Granny, and,” 
she added thoughtfully, ‘‘it aint no use to 
ask her, ‘cause she'd only say, ‘Go ‘long 
out of my way.’” 

‘Very well, then I will take your word 
for it, and if you are punished it will be 
your own fault.” 

Reader, have you ever found any beauty 
in a dirty child? I never had until that 
morning. As I looked at my little com- 
panion, I thought her hair beautiful, tan- 
gled as it was. Golden in the sunlight, it 
matched the skin, that would have been 
clear and white, if clean. Her eyes were 
of the deepest, darkest blue, with a touch 
of sadness beneath the sparkle of anticipa. 
tion. She was apparently about seven 
years old. I surely had seen the child 
sometimes on the street, but I was not 
fond of making friends with children, and 
had certainly given no thought to children 
of this class. Now my curiosity was ex- 


cited, and I wondered how this child, who : 


had never been ina carriage, would act; 
what she would say, and if she would en- 
joy a long drive in the country. 

As we drove on through shady lanes and 
past pretty farmhouses, the child sat very 
still, her big blue eyes wide open with 
surprise that anything could be as grand 
as this ride. 

‘*Hilda, would you like to live in the 
country ?” 

‘*T don’t know, but I like this,” waving 
her hand toward the green fields. ‘‘Say,” 
she said, abruptly, ‘‘I’d like to tell you 
something, if you'll let me.” 

“Of course you may tell me. 
great secret?” 

‘*Well,” she began, ‘‘Granny Edson aint 
my real, true granny. A long time ago, 
my mother told me about a country like 
this, and she said we'd go there and live 
sometime with my grandmother.” 

‘*Where is your mother?” I asked. 

‘“‘Oh, mother died more than a year ago. 
I’ve lived with Granny Edson ever since. 
I b’lieve she'd be glad if I could live with 
somebody else.” 

‘*Does she not like you? Is she good to 
you?” 

My heart was touched by the pathetic 
tone of the child’s voice as she answered 


Is it a 


me. 

“IT don't think she likes me; and 
sometimes she is good, then she scolds 
awfully—and’’— after a pause, ‘‘she aint 
always got enough for both of us to eat. 
She says she’ll find out some day where 
my own grandmother lives; then she will 
get pay for all her trouble with me.” 

‘Did not your mother tell Granny Edson 
where your grandmother lives?” 

“TI don’t think she had time. You see, 
mother was very sick,”’—here the blue eyes 
filled with tears—“‘and her money was all 
gone when she got here, and the conduc- 
tor on the cars said we couldn’t go any 
farther if we did not have any money; so 
we got off and stopped at Granny Edson’s, 
for mother was too sick to go anywhere 
else. She got lots worse that night, and 
talked all night of trees, birds and flowers. 
She said grandmother lived in a lovely 
place, but she never said where it was. 
Next day she died.” 





It occurred to me that I had heard of 
the woman's death at the time; but now it 
only made me feel how utterly selfish I 
had been in my own happiness. I now 
seriously resolved that I would exert my- 
self a little in behalf of others, and espec- 
ially of this forlorn child, who had touched 
a sympathetic chord in my heart. Alas! 
we make promises to ourselves of the good 
we will do for others, and ere many hours 
pass we break them fora selfish wish of 
our own. 

**Poor child! 
I asked her. 

‘*There was no one but mother and me. 
She said my papa died when I was a baby. 
We came from a great big town, and I 
never was in the country until now.” 

**Do you know, Hilda, I believe we can 
find your real grandma?” 

**Oh, if you only will, I will always love 
you. Mebbe the gentleman that drives the 
pony for you might help you. It seems 
as if he could do anything.” 

‘*You mean my husband. Well, we think 
alike on that subject; but why do you 
think he could do so much?” 

‘*Because he smiles with his eyes, and 
mother said you could always trust any- 
body that smiled with theireyes. Just do 
look at them birds on the water! Aint 
they pretty?’ Hilda rose to her feet and 
was gazing at a flock of geese that were 
darting here and there on the river. How 
the child did enjoy it! The drive home 
was spent in talking of the different domes- 
tic fowls and animals. As we drew near 
town, Hilda exclaimed: 

‘IT would love everything that lives in 
the country. I just hate the hot streets 
and granny’s little dark room!” 

‘You must not hate anything, Hilda. 
I will speak to my husband about you, and 
we will see if we can find some one to 
whom you belong. Have you no other 
name than Hilda?” 

‘No, I guess not. Granny says I don't 
need any other; that one is ugly enough.” 

On looking at my watch, I was surprised 
to find the hands pointing to five o'clock, 
just time for our early supper. I whipped 
the pony, and we were soon on the busi- 
ness street. I helped Hilda out at the cor- 
ner of the alley on which she lived. I 
wondered what Ned would say when I 
told him who my company had been. I 
had been out all day with that child, and 
actually forgot that I had gone without 
my dinner! Ned would laugh, of course. 
He knew I did not like clean and well- 
dressed children very much. However, he 
was very well pleased that I had enjoyed 
myself, and was glad that I had taken a 
child with me, it being a theory of his that 
we are made better by having children for 
companions. 

The months passed by, until September 
had come, and with it dark, dreary days, 
and i: seemed as though winter had set in. 
I had been very busy through the summer, 
and had seen very little of my ward, as 
Ned called her. We had made many in- 
quiries about her grandmother, but we had 
heard nothing. Granny Edson’s neigh- 
bors said they believed she had stolen the 
child and expected to get a reward for her, 
but I believed Hilda’s story. I had meant 
to be a friend to her and help her in many 
ways, but [ had let the days slip away un- 
til, as I have said, September had come 
and almost gone, and she was with Granny 
Edson still. 

On the 25th, the rain began falling early 
in the morning, and it proved to be a 
dreadful, stormy day. The wind howled 
and shrieked, and the rain dashed against 
the windows in mad spite. Just at the 
dinner hour, a man came hurriedly to the 
house and wanted my husband to go with 
him and see a woman who was dying. 
She wanted a will made. 
dinner, Ned departed, leaving me in an 
anxious mood. For the woman lived at 
the extreme edge of the county, where the 
people were not all of the best repute. 
Besides, he could not return until late at 
night, and perhaps not before morning. 
Iam not a timid woman, but at that time 
I was used to company, and had never 
spentaneveningalone. Mary, the ‘‘help,” 
was an exceedingly bright girl, and I 
made quite a companion of her. On that 
evening she brought her sewing into the 
cosy sitting-room, and we settled our- 
selves for a comfortable evening, in spite 
of the storm. Eight, nine, ten o'clock 
came, and my husband had not returned. 

Laying aside the book I had been trying 
to read, I got up and started to the win- 
dow. Just then there came a peal at the 
door-bell, which made Mary jump out of 
her chair, exclaiming : 

‘Mercy on us, who is that? Such a night, 


Are you all alone now?” 


“TI don’t know; perhaps it’s Ned,” I 
answered. ‘I will go to the door; you 
know we locked it early this evening.” 

I stepped out into the hall, but backed 
into the sitting-room again, as there came 
another peal of the bell, even louder than 
the first. 

Gathering courage, I went to the door, 
and asI opened it,a dash of wind put 
out the hall light. Some one rushed past 


| Oh, why had I not remembered this child? 





So, after a hasty | 





me, and I could hear the patter of bare 
feet on the floor. Hastily closing the 
door, I called Mary to relight the lamp, 
so that I could see who had come in. 
When the lamp was lighted, I cried out in 
astonishment, ‘‘Hilda!” 

“Oh, yes, ma‘am, if you please, [ did not 
know what else to do.” 

Such a miserable sight as she was! 
Barefooted and bareheaded, with an old 
ragged dress and skirt covering her body. 





“Go into the room to the fire, quick!” 
I said; ‘‘and, Mary, do you look in that | 
old chest of drawers upstairs and bring | 
me the clothes you will find there. They | 
may be large for her, but they will be 
warm.” | 

*T must tell you something first, for [ | 
haven’t much time. Granny Edson beat | 
me and put me out in the shed to sleep, 
but it was so cold and we: I could not 
sleep.” 

Sleep!” I cried indignantly, ‘I should 
think not.” 

At this moment, Mary came in with a 
full suit of woolen underwear, some stock- 
ings, a warm woolen dress and skirt. 

Now,” said I, ‘*you must have on these 
warm clothes.” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, I must tell you first. 
They were to be here at twelve.” 

**Who will be here?” 

‘The robbers.” 

‘*Robbers?” I shrieked. 
out what the child means!” 

‘*Come up close to the fire,” Mary said, 
‘‘and take this big chair, and tell us all 
about it.” 

‘*I can tell it here. When I was in the 
shed, I heard some one talking in the 
house. I went to see if Granny would let 
mein. Then I heard her son, who came 
home two days ago, tell his mother that 
he had got to have some money, and that 
he was going to get it in the old way. 
And oh, ma’am, he said his pal would 
help him to rob your house, ’cause, he 
said, the safe was here, and Mr. Allison 
was away. It must be nearly time now, 
for I was an awful time in getting here, it 
was so dark and stormy.” 

1 looked at the clock. It was eleven. 
I had heard that burglars would not begin 
work until twelve or later. 

**But such a night as this! They surely 
will not come to-night. Listen, how it 
rains, and how dreadfully the wind 
blows!” 

“That is just what they wanted. He 
said it would bea good night for the work, 
for if you heard a noise, you would think 
it was the wind.” 

‘*Then,” said I, *‘the first thing to do is 
to see if the windows and doors are all 
securely fastened.” 

While Mary went with me through the 
house to see that all was secure, we left 
Hilda in the sitting-room. When we came 
back, we found her curled up in the easy 
chair, fast asleep. The excitement and 
tramp through the rain had exhausted 
her, and coming in contact with the 
warmth of the room, she had been unable 
to keep awake. Mary had brought a 
revolver and a big iron poker, and put 
them carefully down, ready for use. 

‘‘Now, ma’am,” she said, ‘‘when you 
hear a noise, you just take the poker, and 
I’ll get the pistol, and we’ll make them 
think there’s some men about the house.” 

I sat down and tried to be quiet, but at 
every gust of wind I would almost faint. 
For once in my life, I was thoroughly 
frightened. At last I could stand it no 
longer. I arose and began walking up 
and down the room, between the door 
that opened into the hall and the window 
that opened on the veranda at the east 
side of the house. At every turn I shiv- 
ered at the fierce dash of wind and rain; 
and when one of the shutters to the win- 
dow came open, I stood still with fear; 
but when an ugly face appeared against 
the glass, I] screamed. Then [ heard the 
report of the revolver. I turned, to see 
Hilda lying on the floor white and sense- 
less. 

“Oh!” cried Mary, ‘‘what have I done? 
Killed the child! Oh, ma’am, help me lift 
her up!” 

We raised her, and I tore the ragged 
sleeve from her arm, which was bleeding 
profusely. Mary, ever thoughtful, brought 
some brandy and some bandages. I 
forced some of the brandy down the 
child’s throat and nerved myself to exam- 
ine the bleeding arm. Upon looking close- 
ly, I discovered only a flesh wound. I 
bandaged Hilda’s arm, so that it would 
bleed no more, and patiently awaited the 
dawn of day or my husband’s return. 
The brandy had revived the neglected 
child, and although she was still very 
pale and weak, I thought it was as much 
from hunger and cold as from the wound. 

I began to think perhaps the burglars 
would return; .but at half-past two our 
fears were set at rest by Ned coming 
home. I made a brief explanation and 
sent him for adoctor. When he and the 
doctor came, I told them how Hilda had 
come to tell us of the robbers. She was 


**Mary, do find 








called a brave girl, and was made quite a 
heroine. 

‘You may be sure that she slept in a 
good bed that night, with clean and warm 
clothing. 

When we were alone, my husband told 
me that he had found the child’s grand- 
mother, but that she had died the day 
before. 

‘““Wasshe”— I began. 

“Yes, she “as the woman who wanted 
the will made; and Hilda will have a little 
fortune.” 

“Oh, how glad | am! But I should 
have kept the dear child now, after what 
she has done for us. Why, the villains 
might have killed us!” 

‘‘And they would have liked to kill me, 
but they only put a bullet through my 
hat,” Ned said, smiling and holding the 
hat for me to see. 

The men had concluded that highway 
robbery would perhaps fill their pockets, 
and had assaulted him near town; but the 
brave horse and a trusty revolver brought 
him safely home. 

There was quite a little sum of money 
in the county bank, and a small farm, left 
to Hilda by her grandmother. We have 
three lovely children of our own now, 
yet none of them are more beloved than 
Hilda. We call her our eldest daughter. 

Indianapolis. 
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SUCCESSFUL PROFESSIONAL WOMAN IN 
LOS ANGELES. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

Los Angeles has many successful pro- 
fessional women ; not those struggling for 
a foothold, harassed with the necessities 
of the present, but women growing rich 
and comfortable, and thoroughly happy in 
their work. 

Among these women is Dr. Rebecca Lee 
Dorsey, whose financial success has been 
almost phenomenal to her many friends. 
Dr. Dorsey came to Los Angeles in 1886. 
She was quite young, only twenty-three; 
an entire stranger on this coast, and bur- 
dened with a debt of five thousand dollars. 

When the pretty, brown-eyed, girlish 
doctor fitted up her office in ‘The Nadeon,” 
there were many who felt sorry for her, 
and predicted failure. To day Dr. Dorsey 
has a fine office, a large practice, keeps a 
carriage, has paid her debt, and with all 
this, has a good bank account. Besides, 
she has for four summers taken a vacation, 
visiting the Yosemite, the Yellowstone, 
Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The tri-ls of Dr. Dorsey’s childhood 
would have crushed a less heroic spirit, 
for at the tender age of nine she was turned 
into the world and commenced to earn her 
daily bread. Even at that early age, in 
her childish heart she had decided to study 
medicine, and every day deepened her de- 
termination. At ten, with this object in 
view, she commenced putting her little 
earnings in the savings bank. At sixteen 
this sum amounted to one thousand dol- 
lars. The hardship: the child endured all 
these years are almost incredible, but with 
them all her health remained perfect and 
her spirit unbroken. No time was lost. 
At fourteen she left the public school and 
entered the Belvidere Seminary, of New 
Jersey. By housework and primary teach- 
ing she worked her way there, and at six- 
teen, when she graduated, she was ready 
to enter Wellesley. The three years spent 
there were in the same hard lines,—house- 
work, library-work, sewing,—nothing too 
menial, nothing too severe, that would give 
her the means to pursue her studies. After 
three years at Wellesley, Dr. Dorsey en- 
tered the medical department of the Bos- 
ton University. Still wholly dependent 
upon her own exertions, she went out as 
trained nurse, during vacations, and taught 
in the public night-schools of Boston dur- 
ing the winter. About that time she met 
the Hon. John Conness and his lovely 
wife. John Conness is widely known in 
California as former U. 8S. Senator, as a 
‘*forty-niner,” as a large-souled, generous- 
hearted man. Mr. and Mrs. Conness have 
been a help and inspiration to a vast num- 
ber of women. They lend money without 
interest and without note in many cases, 
with a rare and marvellous faith in hu- 
manity. 

When Dr. Dorsey graduated from the 
Boston University, Mr. Conness lent her 
money to go to Europe. This sum 
amounted to more than five thousand dol- 
lars. When she insisted upon giving some 
note or form of obligation, he refused, 
saying: ‘‘Do you think I help you to make 
your obligation heavier?” 


The years Dr. Dorsey spent abroad were 
full of promise. She studied in Paris, 
Berlin, Zurich, and Vienna. At the latter 
place she attended medical lectures,—the 
only woman ina body of six hundred men. 
Art-galleries, libraries, sight-seeing, had no 
attraction for this fair young girl, whose 
whole soul was in her profession, and who 
was now -reaching the goal for which she 
had been striving for many years. When 
she returned to the United States, the 
months of faithful hospital work and pa- 
tient, thorough study had fitted her for 
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the practice in which she has been so suc- 
cessful. 

Dr. Dorsey is in perfect health, has an 
attractive, charming face, and is a fine type 
of the young woman of to-day who cares 
nothing for the frivolities of society-life, 
put gives her heart and soul to her profes- 
sion. She has the eager interest and zeal 
in her professional work of a man, with 
the gentle tenderness of a great, true, wo- 
manly heart. ELLA H. ENDERLEIN. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 2, 1891. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FOUR YEARS OLD. 





O sun! so far up in the blue sky; 
O clovers! so white and so sweet; 
O little brook! shining like silver, 
And running so past my feet— 
You don’t know what strange thing has hap- 
pened 
Since sunset and star-shine last night; 
Since the four-o’clocks closed their red petals, 
To wake up so early and bright. 

Say, what will you think when I tell you 
What my dear mamma whispered to me, 
When she kissed me on each cheek twice over ? 

You don’t know what a man you may see. 


Sweet clover, stand still! do not blow so! 
I shall whisper way down in your ear— 
I was four years old early this morning! 
Would you think so to see me, my dear? 
Do you notice my pants and my pockets? 
I'm so old I must dress like a man; 
I must learn to read books and write letters, 
And I'll write one to you when I can. 
My pretty gold butterflies flying, 
Little birds, and my busy brown bee, 
I shall never be too old to love you, 
And I hope you will always love me! 
—Selected. 
——- —* @ ¢——__—_ 


HOW CHARLIE BATHED ALONE. 

‘May I go in bathing, mamma? asked 
Charlie, as he and his mother walked down 
to the beach. 

‘‘Why, no, dear; not thisafternoon. I 
do not care to bathe, and you could not go 
in alone, you know.” 

So, Charlie, who was a wise little boy 
and had learned to make the best of things, 
began to play in the sand. 

Pretty soon, however, his attention was 
attracted by a little boy who was having 
a splendid time inthe surf. It was not 
the regular bathing-hour, so the little 
fellow had the whole ocean to himself, 
and he was splashing about in grand 
style. Charlie could not understand it at 
all. Why would he be in danger, if 
another little boy could go in in safety? 

‘‘Mamma,” he said at last, ‘‘that little 
boy is lots littler than I am, and he is in 
allalone. See! there is a great big wave 
coming, and I should think his mamma 
would be afraid that he would be washed 
away.” 

But the little fellow’s mother did not 
seem to be in the least worried. She sat 
quietly on the beach, and watched her 
boy tumbling about in the water, as 
though he was not in the slightest danger. 

In a minute more, Charlie understood 
the reason. On came the big wave, tumb- 
ling and tossing; but before it reached 
the little bather, whom Charlie watched 
very anxiously, he saw him suddenly 
skip backward. In another instant, he 
was lying high up on the sand. Then 
Charlie noticed that there was a small 
rope tied to a belt about his waist, by 
which his mother had pulled him in. 

“O mamma!” he cried, ‘‘that is a very 
nice plan—oh, a very nice plan indeed! 
Don't you think that you would let me go 
in, in such a very safety way? Will you 
harness me to-morrow, mamma?” 

Mamma was so much pleased with the 
“safety way” of bathing that the next 
day two little boys might have been seen, 
harnessed, as Charlie expressed it, and 
tumbling about in the surf together. Of 
course they made each other’s acquaint- 
ance immediately, and soon became firm 
friends. 

They both decided that bathing at the 
end of a rope was by far the most enjoy- 
able way.—A. L. Hannah, in Our Little 
Ones. 
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Mrs. M. B. Woodson, of Selina, Ala., has 
Riven to the Baptist State Convention 
Property valued at about thirty thousand 
dollars, to be the beginning of an Alabama 
Baptist Widow’s and Orphan's Home. 


| COMBINATION OFFER 
TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 


For ten new subscribers to the WOMAN's 
JOURNAL and fifteen dollars in cash, we 
| Will also send as premiums ten yearly sub- 
| scriptions to the Woman's Column, with 
| one copy of ‘‘Bryce’s Atmerican Common- 
| wealth,” in two volumes, to the friend 
who gets up the club. 
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| The Forum for September will contain 

“A Review of the Higher Education of 
| Women—The College for Both Sexes, the 
| College for Women, and the ‘Annex,’” by 
|Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly 

pr sident of Wellesley College; and ‘‘Phy- 
| sical Hindrances to Teaching Rich Girls,’ 
by Miss Charlotte W. Porter. 





Do you REALIzE that if you do not see that 
your horse is shod with the Putnam Nail, he 
may at any time be lamed by a split nail? The 
Putnam is hot-forged from the best of Swedish 
iron rods, and is the only safe nail to drive, 
while its toughness and driving qualities are un- 
equalled. All others are made by the cold-rolling 
and clipping process, and are unsafe through 
their liability to split or sliver when driven. See 
your horse is shod with Putnam Hot-Forged 
Nails. Send for samples to Putnam Nail Co., 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Gnpgctes, Lectures au Letters 





WENDELL PHILLIPS 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Uniform with the First Series. 





CONTENTS: 
The Right of Petition. Letter toGeorge Thompson. 
Cotton, the Corner-Stone of Slavery. 

Irish Sympathy with the Abolition Movement. 
Welcome to George Thompson. Kossuth. 
Crispus Attucks. Capital Punishment. 
Suffrage for Women. 

Woman’s Rights and Woman’s Duties. 
The Eight-Hour Movement. The Chinese. 
The Foundation of the Labor Movement. 
The Labor Question. The Maine Liquor Law. 
Review of Dr. Crosby’s Calm View of Temperance. 
Letter from Naples. 
Address to Boston School Children. 
The Old South Meeting-House. 
Bible and the Church. The Pulpit. 
Christianity a Battle, not a Dream. 
The Puritan Principle and John Brown. 
The Education of the People. 

The Scholar in a Republic. The Lost Arts. 
Daniel O’Connell. ‘Tributes to Theodore Parker 
Francis Jackson. Abraham Lincoln. 
Helen Eliza Garrison. William Lloyd Garrison. 
Harriet Martineau, 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN 


Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his 
wife, and Lectures and Reports, Essays and 
Miscellaneous Papers, edited by his son, GEORGE 
ComBE MANN. Library edition, five volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $12.50 per set net. $2.50 
per volume net. Volumes sold separately. 


The previous edition of Mr. Mann’s works has 
been orne az the addition of a large amount of 
material, including the Eighth Report (omitted 
from the previous volumes), copious extracts from 
the Common School Journal, and numerous 
orations and addresses on Education, together with 
an excellent review of Mr. Mann’s life and works, 
from the Revue Pedugogique. These volumes are 
submitted to the public with the conviction that 
after the lapse of half a century their words will 
still offer a guide and an inspiration to wards the noble 
work of raising humanity to the capacity of self- 
government. 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS 


The Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges and 
Treaties of the World. 


By S. M. BURNHAM. Author of “Limestone and 
Marbles: Their History and Uses,” “Precious 
Stones in Nature, Art and Literature.” 2 vols. 
Cloth. $6 per set. 


This work is a condensed history of all countries, 
both ancient and modern, that have a record en- 
| te or printed. The object of the author has 

een to place before the general reader in a plain 
and concise form, without any attempt at rhetorical 
etlect, the leading events in the history of the prin- 
cipal nations of the globe, and the struggles they 
passed through in order to secure and maintain a 


The 





and treaties, with their dates, according to recog- 
nized chronology, and the value of the work is en- 
hanced by a complete index. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


oo or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cente per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 








T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Baking 
Powder 











national existence, an end rarely, if ever, secured 
except by a conflict of arms. An extended appendix | 
gives a list of the most important battles, sieges | 





The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS ad SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. 


Send fora 


Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, | 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





‘NWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Pe. | 


Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. 





Under care of Friend:. | 


Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi. | 


cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary comes | 
] 


Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For ful 
particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891, Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer ever 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa. 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, 


SarabA. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor,M.D. 


"OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues cay yp weeks. Thoroug! 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. 

articulars or Annual Announcement address the 

ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chic: fo. Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October lst; ending May 
1892. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzee, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stua- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, a. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
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DANCER 


Nails that will 
Split, Sliver, Break, 


SAFETY 


Putnam Nails 
are absolutely safe. 








will seriously lame your 
horse by piercing the 
tender part of the foot, 
or by tearing the hoof. 
Such Nails are used by 
some blacksmiths be 
cause they cost a little 
less than hand-made or 
Putnam Nails. They 
are NOT Forged Nails, 
as some unscrupulous 
dealers falsely claim, but 
are cold-rolled, pressed, 
cut or sheared. When 
iron is treated in this 
manner the fibres are 
separated, and, being 
driven into the hard hoof, 
is likely to split, sliver 
or break 


The only Horseshoe 
Nail in the world that is 
Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed, precisely 
like those made by hand. 
They cannot split, sliver 
or break. iron rods are 
heated to welding-point, 
then drawn under four 
hammers, and each nail 
forged separately, as in 
the old-fashioned hand 
process. Afterward they 
are polished and ham- 
mer pointed, completing 
a firm, stiff nail, with all 
the fibres of iron com- 
pact. Seven Tons of 
Nails are made every 
day, and sent to all parts 
of the world. 
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This Charming Picture FREE. 
Colored Lithograph, size 21 x 13 inches. Price $2.00, or SENT FREE for the names of 
Blacksmiths in your town, with the names of Horseshoe Nails they use. Inclose ro cts. 
in stamps for postage and packing. Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT LAME AND KILL YOUR HORSES. 


|} 


Taken from Horses’ Hoofs in San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, I..; Providence, R. I. 











DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


QRIENTAL CREAM or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 






Ay os Removes Tan, 
a2 Zz Ss Pimples, Freck- 
bet 2 Ate bf les,Moth-Patch- 
eae Ss es, Rash and 
| — | a E Skin Diseases, 
ar>e So and every blem- 
rrr) zx Ze = on a auty, 

and defies de- 
xo = tection. On its 
a virtues it has 


stood the testof 
years ;no oth- 
er bas; and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to 
sure itis prop- 
erly made. Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 
lar name. The 
7 j dis tinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayer 
said to alady of the haut ton (apatient) ; “As you ladies 
will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


vr y to the skin. 
RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.8., Canadas and Europe, 
Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, ard 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take thes 
as they are not much larger thru 
Pl LLS sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
WINE OF Coc NERVE TONIC 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CU., 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 











AND | 
ano | 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, | 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P.M) 





\ Obtain Patents, Cc 


Marks, Copyrights, Fi 
ddress MUNN & 
261 Broadway. 


New Yor 








KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
vsecomes displaced or “caked” We menoufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


KNITTED CARPET LISING. The only yp that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. ; 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
d. 


appreciate + 
KNITTED FILLED MATTRES , PILLOWS AN BOLSTERS. of spongy 
no part can become dis- 


E 
softness. bated is in one whole BEE or piece; always in order, an 


placed or bunchy. 
TED FILLED CHURCH AND PILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


Kees he best in the world. Kemain elastic and keep t 

KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 


always received the highest - mmeudation from all ave used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. [Inall sizes. The greatest luxury {n hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softuess. 

Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The on!y one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE C0,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED 





THE 
STEVENS 




















TOF SPECIAL SALE 


FLORENCE GRANT, ~sepealb 


PRINTING Paper Hangings. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Society Printing Solicited, 


Persona! attention given to orders by mail. 








OF 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangin 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


| T. F. SWAN, 


| No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. | 








Next Door to Washington Street. 
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WOMEN MOVING FOR THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


Women are astir in nearly every State 
in behalf of the World’s Fair, and the 
following summary of their status upon 
the State Commissions will be of general 
interest : 


The first step in all those States which 
have made World’s Fair appropriations 
was toward securing recognition of the 
lady managers—who are national com- 
missioners—upon the State commissions. 
Every fair device known to woman in 
gaining a point was brought to bear, with 
success in the majority of cases. New 
Jersey’s governor is the exception on 
record as giving a decided sefusal. All 
the States which have organized their com- 
missions have not thus far appointed 
women commissioners; but nearly all of 
them have given encouragement that they 
will ultimately do so. 

Illinois has been magnificent in her liber- 
ality, giving women not only a representa- 
tion of eight members upon the State 
commission, but a special appropriation of 
$30,000 for their separate use— lacing 10 
per cent. of the State appropriation at 
their absolute disposal. o other State 
has made a special aqgeegentien for this 
purpose, but Indiana has been, in all other 
respects, as generous in official recognition 
of women as Illinois. They are members 
of five out of the seven committees, and 
two ladies, Mrs. Meredith and Mrs. Wor- 
ley, are upon the executive committee, 
which is the most important. Indiana 
was the first State to organize the State 
commission, and the advanced stage of 
World’s Fair matters in that State is owing 
chiefly to the influence and effort of Mrs. 
Virginia Meredith, vice-chairman of the 
executive committee of the Board of Lady 
Managers. 

Colorado has also given women a place 
on her State Board. These lady commis- 
sioners are permitted to put two additional 
in the fleld, to canvass the State in the 
interests of the Board, and a third to col- 
lect the native flora; each of whom is paid 
a salary of $100 a month by the State, 
and is now at work. In May, the lady 
managers of Colorado sent out an eloquent 
appeal to the women of the State, saying: 

‘*We ask from those who are interested, 
suggestions as to the best method of show- 
ing to others what we can do, and are 
doing, as bread-winners and workers in 
this ‘New West.’ Let us make known 
what our hands, our hearts, and our brains 
are doing toward ameliorating and elevat- 
ing mankind; from the preparation of 
meals—doubtle:s woman's first employ- 
ment,—the training of children, pantry 
and dairy stores, needle-work, drawing, 
etching, painting, pottery, home deco- 
ration, wood-carving, taxidermy, man- 
ufactures, poultry and bee culture, stock- 
raising. and other employments too 
numerous to mention, to inventions, jour- 
nalism, the making of books, and the 
management of associations and institu- 
tions, benevolent and industrial.” Mrs. 
Ashley, one of the vice-presidents of the 
Board of Lady Managers, leads the work 
in Colorado. 

The lady managers of Alabama also 
have issued a circular letter, rallying the 
women of the South, al:hough the State 
has made noappropriation. A State asso- 
ciation has been formed. with a committee 
of thirteen ladies, one from each district, 
and four for the State at large. 

The New York lady managers are also 
at work, despite the failure of appropria- 
tion by the Legislature. Mrs. Ralph 
Trautman is collecting statistics in regard 
to woman’s labor, and arranging for a 
thorough canvass of the State. 

Rhode Island has four women in a State 
commission of sixteen members; and Miss 
Daily, a lady manager, has been elected 
treasurer and secretary. Recently Miss 
Daily has been inquiring into the work of 
women in the State factories. 

A woman is now searching the Patent 
Office at Washington for records and mod- 
els of women’s inventions, from the earliest 
history of America. Pennsylvania has 
recognized the lady managers as State 
officers upon its commission. The silk- 
producing industry will undoubtedly make 
a fine showing through the Women’s 
Board, as Mrs. Lucas, lady manager for 
Pennsylvania, has been for years the presi- 
dent of the largest silk-growing asso-ia- 
tion in the United States. Many women 
in Georgia and California are engaged in 
silk culture: North Carolina has made 
the lady managers members of the State 
commission; and as one of them is the 
manager of a large cotton plantation, the 
Women’s Board will have a hand in the 
exhibit of that staple as well as silk. 

In the State of Washington the lady 
managers are ex-officio members of the 
State Board. 

West Virginia has not yet given then 
offi:ial recognition; but, undeterred by 
this fact, one of them is now making a 
most effective tour of the State, arousing 
enthusiasm among all classes of women 
for the Exposition. 

Wisconsin has appointed one lady upon 
the State commission, who is not a lady 
manager. 

Ohio has all along been particularly 
friendly toward the Exposition, and has 
given the lady managers membership in 
the State commission. 

Maine divided its State commission 
equally, it being composed of four men 
and four women. The national commis- 
sioners and the lady managers and their 
alternates are ex-officio members of it. 

Texas can make no appropriation, be- 
cause the constitution forbids such use of 
the public moneys; but a State World’s 
Fair Association has been organized, and 
the women and children of Texas have in- 
augurated an exposition ‘‘boom.” Prizes 
have been offe to the children who se- 
cure the largest subscription lists, and 
almost every child in that vast country is 
already working for the World’s Fair. 
The teachers have been enlisted —and 
Texas has ten thousand—a month’s visit 
to the Exposition being the reward prom- 
ised those whose districts show the best 





results in the collection of Exposition 
funds. The lady managers of Texas, led 
by Mrs. Ryan. are unusually capable wom- 
en, and the wife of the governor, who has 
been appointed an honorary manager, is 
working with them with great zeal. 

The work in Arkansas is especially ac- 
tive, and the leader of it is the wife of the 
governor of the State, and one of the ablest 
members of the Board. No State appro- 
priation has been made. 

In every instance, excepting the three 
special appointments in Colorado, the lady 
commissioners receive no salary; only 
their expenses when engaged in the actual 
service of the commission being paid by 
the State. 
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SCHOOL OF METHODS AT LONG BEACH. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The W. C. T. U. School of Methods for 
Southern California was held at Long 
Beach, August 4 to 7, inclusive. Many 
bright women were present, and took part. 
The meeting from first to last was inter- 
esting and successful. 

The pillars surrounding the tabernacle 
were decorated in appropriate ways to 
represent the different departments. The 
one for the franchise department was orna- 
mented with sunflowers and surmounted 
by a proclamation of its purpose, done in 
yellow letters. 

Mrs. Mary E. Garbutt read an excellent 
paper on franchise. Rev. R. M. Webster 
followed. Mrs. Button spoke in the nega- 
tive, and the writer followedin a few min- 
utes’ talk. 

The audience was evidently on the affirm- 
ative side, for a rising vote left few seats 
occupied. Many wore the yellow ribbon, 
and references to this subject were made 
at other times by other speakers, always 
favorably. 

There certainly is a very strong senti- 
ment in favor of the ballot for woman. 
“Orange County is a suffrage county,” 
said Mrs. Mills, the county president ; ‘tone 
could find very few opposed except the 
foreigners.” 

Three women voters were introduced to 
the convention, viz.: Dr. M. Ella Whipple, 
of Pasadena, formerly of Seattle, Waszh., 
where she had taken an active part in the 
suffrage and temperance work ; Mrs. Cuth- 
bert, formerly of Kansas, now of Long 
Beach; and Mrs. Angelo, formerly of 
Washington, now of Pomona. It was 
afterwards learned there was still another 
woman in the house who had voted in 
Kansas— Mrs. Benedict, now of Long 
Beach. 

Dr. Whipple was county superintendent 
of schools for two years in Washington, 
also delegate to the Republican county 
convention two years, and twice delegate 
to the territorial convention. Mrs. Cuth- 
bert was the first woman to run for the 
position of State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion. She ran ahead of her ticket, having 
more votes than the governor. She is the 
mother of the two young men and two 
young women who, under the leadership 
of their father, compose the Cuthbert 
Band. 
Suffrage Club in Wichita, which started 
out with forty-five members. Her well- 
ordered home, and still more, her motherly 
face and heart, ought to convince the most 
hardened unbeliever that political affairs 
do not make a woman unwomanly. 

Mrs. Nickerson, a teacher in the Indian 
School, at Mesa Grande, San Diego Coun- 
ty, told of her work, and how grateful she 
had been for clothing sent the children by 
benevolent women. 

Mrs. Cornelia Cook related something of 
her work in Indian Territory; several re- 
turned missionaries from China were pres- 
eat,—Mrs. Chapin, well-known in Los 
Angeles for her kindly, unselfish work, 
Miss Andrews, and Miss Miller. Mrs. Lor- 
beer, of Pomona, reported the Fourth of 
July celebration there, which certainly 
was both original and striking. 

The women were allowed a part in the 
street parade. The W. C. T. U. hired 
wagons, sending out the Loyal Temper- 
ance Legion, with banners and appropriate 
decorations. In another wagon was the 
Goddess of Liberty, a tall, blonde young 
lady, with flowing hair, under a canopy 
of red, white and blue, but wearing a 
chain on which was seated a small boy, to 
represent the power of the masculine ele- 
ment. 

Another woman, dressed in deepest 
mourning, carried a black banner with 
the inscription, ‘‘Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.” Still another car- 
ried a blue banner draped with the na- 
tional flag, a large yellow star in the cen- 
tre; on one side,‘ Wyoming, Equal Rghts,” 
on the other, ‘‘Workand Win.” The presi- 
dent of the Union carried a white banner, 
“w.C. T. U.” at the top, and below, the 
picture of a mother with her child raised 
as high as possible with one hand, while 
with the other she attempts to strike a 
serpent crawling from behind a beer-keg. 
But her arm is chained to a post, on top 
of which rests a ballot-box. 

A lunch table paid nearly all the ex- 
penses. The women of Southern Cal- 
ifornia believe in the ballot. In no place 


She was president of a Woman | 








is more active, earnest work done than in 
Pomona. 

In a letter, some time ago, I mentioned 
the case of Wong Ark, who had shot Goot 
Gue, his female slave. The jury disa- 
greed and he is out on bail. His bonds- 
men are: Chu Tich Foo, Woo Sue, Charley 
Fook, Ah Quong, and Chu Chong. They 
gave bail for the sum of $10,000, and the 
daily papers say that this doubtless will 
end the matter. 

Another case has since come to light. 
Gong Gou was taken from ‘‘Nigger Alley” 
where it was said she had taken an over- 
dose of morphine, and was carried to her 
‘‘crib,”” where she died in terrible torture. 
It was told by those interested, that she 
had taken it herself because her husband 
had gone to China and could not return 
because of the exclusionact. But it came 
out after the inquest that she had no hus- 
band, and that her former owner was com- 
ing from San Francisco to collect her 
price of $1,500, which had not been paid. 
She had been saving money to escape, and 
was on the point of leaving, all of which 
makes the matter look very suspicious. 
It is a terrible state of affairs, but the 
police can do nothing, as the Chinese are 
too much in fear of the high-binders to 
testify. The women say they are the 
wives or cousins of their owners. One 
called the Peruvian Princess was murdered, 
not long ago, for rebelling. There are said 
to be two little girls in Chinatown now, 
who were born in bondage, and are 
offered for sale at $2,000 apiece. The 
Chinese all pretend ignorance and swear 
to anything, but one has to doubt whether 
there is any great anxiety to remove the 
evil, when we consider how little is done 
to put a stop to the terrible things occur- 
ing daily to wreck the lives of white 
women. Mrs. Chapin, the missionary 
mentioned in the first part of this letter, 
told the other evening of a slave girl she 
knew here, who was sold for $800, but it 
happened to be toa man who was kind to 
her. Another took her place in the family 
of the merchant where she had lived, but 
as two of his boys died she was supposed 
to have influenced them in some way, and 
she was sent to the family of the former 
slave, who had grown up in the merchant's 
family. Instead of remembering her own 
sad life and treating her kindly, she was 
so cruel that the poor child longed to die. 
These things make one’s heart ache. 


During the months past we have had | 


several women evangelists in Los Angeles: 
Mrs. Hanns, of Australia, Mrs. Bayeretz, 
a converted Jewess, and Amanda Smith, 
the colored woman who has been eight 
years in Africa, after working in the 
United States, England and India. They 
were all bright women, successful in their 
work. 

The ‘Ladies’ Annex” to the Chamber of 
Commerce has held regular meetings, and 
at one of them a progressive woman made 
the sensible suggestion to change its 
name. One thing they wish to do is to 
develop industrial pursuits and try and 
make a good showing at the World's Fair. 
A cooking school is soon to be opened as 
one branch of an industrial school here. 

But the most exciting thing of the sea- 
sou has been the airing of the school 
affairs. Twenty-one teachers were dropped 
unceremoniously, without reason or expla. 
nation, and many of them had taught for 
years with great success. Twodetermined 
women interviewed the school board, then 
took it before the Friday morning club, 
who sent a delegation representing 200 
women, t» interview the board still fur- 
ther. They didn't enjoy it—'hat, is the 
school board didn’t—but the general pub- 
lie did, for there was a reporter present, a 
woman, too, who knew how to write it up 
as it deserved, and didit. The dailies have 
been devoting columns to it ever since, in 
narrative and editorial comment. Just 
how much good it may do for the deposed 
teachers cannot be seen, but as a warning 
to the public not to !et politics control the 
schools, it has been simply invaluable. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
ee 


WOMAN’S DAY AT LILY DALE. 


SovuTH STOCKTON, N. Y., AUG. 15,1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On entering the beautiful camp-grounds 
of the Cassadaga Lake Free Association, 
known far and wide as Lily Dale, we 
beheld a display of red and orange bunt- 
ing, interspersed with Chinese lanterns 
and other decorations, which profusely 
bedecked the ornate cottages upon the 
grounds. These decorations were artistic 
in the highest sense. Great credit is due 
to an able and zealous woman, Mrs. O. F. 
Chase, of Jamestown, who was the efficient 
chairman of the committee on decoration. 

Tke rostrum of the Amphitheatre was a 
marvel of loveliness, from the flag-draped 
ceiling to the back-ground festooned with 
yellow, from which looked forth the pic- 
tured faces of pioneer suffragists. The 
beautiful white satin banners belonging to 
Lily Dale, South Stockton, and Centralia 
Clubs, stood in the fore-ground, and called 
forth admiring comment. 











EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 
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Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 


full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 


fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 
proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly titted from stock. 


PRICES. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 


Vaists sent by mail to any part of the U.8., postage 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 


4a Oue good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


The morning exercises commenced 
shortly after 10 A. M. with music, and an 
address of welcome by the chairman, in 
behalf of the association, which so nobly 
gave time and effort to make ‘‘Woman’s 
Day” an unparalleled success, and bore all 
the expenses thereof. 

Mrs. E. M. Babcock responded in behalf 
of the County P. E. Club, and then intro- 
duced Miss Kate O. Peate, who charmed 
as well as interested the rapidly growing 
audience, gathered at so early an hour. 

Susan B. Anthony was the next speaker, 
and held the close attention of the people 
for nearly an hour and a half, or till after 
the noon-tide, when, with music, the meet- 
ing adjourned till 2 P. M. 

Members of clubs were hospitably dined 
by the cottagers, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Skidmore entertained the speakers and 
members of the County Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Of the thousands of men and women 
who solidly packed the Amphitheatre for 
the afternoon session, fully two-thirds 
wore the yellow ribbon, and the vast sea 
of intelligent faces gazed admiringly upon 
the petite form and lovely face of Miss 
Clark, of Melrose, Mass., whose clear, 
sweet voice recited the pathetic poem 
“The Flag at Half Mast,” written by Mrs. 
Helen Cook, at the time of Peter Cooper's 
death. 

A vocal solo by a lady whose name 
escaped us, followed. Then Rev. Anna 
Shaw was introduced, and in her own 
inimitably happy manner captured the 
hearts of those who had not been fortunate 
enough to hear her at Chautauqua, three 
weeks before. 

The song, ‘Taxation Without Represen- 
tation,” preceded the last speaker of the 
day, Willard J. Hull, of Buffalo, who dis- 
coursed on ‘‘Woman Suffrage from a Man's 
Standpoint.” 

By request, Jennie Hagan Jackson 
improvised a poem from the subjects, 
“The Coming Woman,” and ‘*‘Woman’'s 
Day at Cassadaga Lake.” The singing of 
‘*America” closed a meeting which was an 
unqualified success, and added another 
interesting chapter to the history of 
Political Equality in Chautauqua Co. 

In the evening the grounds were ablaze 
with light, and the air filled with music, 
as women augmented the day’s success by 
managing the ball, which lasted till mid- 
night. 

On Sunday evening, Madame Belle 
Weaver Cole sang in the Amphitheatre to 
a large audience of delighted listeners. 

EVALINE R. CLARKE. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Anyone desirous of a nice, quiet home for the 


winter, in a private family, can find it by writing to 
G., Box 440, West Newton, Mass. 








Fruit Jellies. — Those in want of pure Fruit 
Jellies and Preserves can be supplied by addressing 
MRS, ANNA H. BURRILL, Concord, Mass. 
Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Barberry, Quince, 
Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. Apple, $2.50. 
To secure the best results, orders should be sent 
in the fruit season or before. 5 per cent. discount 
will be made on orders of $25 and upward. 





Send for Circulars about new Magazine, “Reg 
ister of Current History.” Special price to Oct. 1st- 
NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park Street, 
Boston. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the eday in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 





Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com- 
— Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 

rom 2to4P. M. 














Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to2 dare. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohiose 


prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
good order. Mention the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Address, 


**No Other Line Does It.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 
35 Miles Shorter, One and a Half Hour 
QUICKER 
Than Any Other Line from Boston to 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, comprising Pas 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through without change. 





Leaves BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


11.00 A. M., 


ARRIVING AT SARATOGA 


5.10 P. M. 


Ample time allowed at Athol for Dinner. 

For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and fur- 
ther particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 
250 Washington Street, or Fitchburg Railroad Passen- 


ger Station, Causeway Street, Boston. 
J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass, Agt. 
‘a 


e@ _ LESSONS 
4 se Stone ray 


San) [ype-Wrilhg 
In the next number of 


FREE, 
WieBusiness Womad's Journal 


will be commenced a course of lessons in Shorthand, 














to be conducted by a practical stenographer and law 
reporter of 12 years’ experience. 

See particulars of WOMAN’S BUSINESS COL. 
LEGE and Premium Offers in July No. of Busines 
Woman's Journal. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Single Copies 15 


MARY F, SEYMOUR PUB. CO,, 
38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


EMERSON 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


50 00050, 000 


Cents. 











PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS ‘ 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructec of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep their 
eriginal fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


“"EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIANOS] 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncy -Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 






















(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the Institute Faculty. 
All the Institute courses of study are open to 


both sexes. 
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